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rely on Medart for complete 
planning service... 


Whatever type installation you are considering, consult 
Medart engineers first .. . for honest, unbiased analysis 
of your installation problems. The use of Medart plan- 
ning and engineering facilities entails no cost or obli- 
gati6m Gn your part. Yet the savings. . . in actual instal- 
lation costs... and in assiving at the proper kind of 


installation based on your architectural requirements 
--.are apt to be considerable! Yes... it costs no more 
... and results are sure, if you put it on paper, first! And 
remember! Over 75 years of serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned leadership in the field of 
locker room, gym and physical educational equipment. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
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OR several years the American Association for 
Piceat Physical Education, and Recreation has 
had a Committee on Camping in Education to 

study and make recommendations to the Association 
regarding the place of camping in education. Prior to 
1949, the committee studied many aspects of the prob- 
lem, including aims and objectives, current practices 
and trends, teacher education, organization and admin- 
istration, and other pertinent problems. Each year the 
committee has recommended that the Association take 
aggressive leadership in this new phase of education. 
In view of the increasing programs of school camping 
throughout the United States, the Committee felt that 
the report in 1949 should deal with program planning. 
The Committee’s work has been carried on largely by 
correspondence, with each member contributing to the 
various aspects of the report. The report submitted 
includes : 

1. The formulation of principles for program plan- 
ning. 

2. A statement on camping and secondary education. 

3. A statement on teacher education for camping. 

4. Recommendations. 


I. Principles of Program Planning for School 
Camping 

Programs in educational camping should: 

A. Center in child nature and needs: 

1. Children are active, realistic, adventurous. These 
add up to a need for direct learning experiences. 

2. Children are fun loving, and camping is fun. 

3. Children have need for a wide variety of ‘‘status 
making”’ situations that involve social acceptance. The 
camps provide many of these. 

4. Children have need for acquiring increasing inde- 
pendence, and camp provides experiences away from 
home. 

5. All children need relief from the pressures of a 
world geared to adult living; the camp is their own 
simple community. 

B. Consider the development of the whole child: 

1. Because it is around-the-clock living, camping pro- 
vides an opportunity for balanced living, 

C. Insure children’s participation in the total program 
—planning, executing, evaluating: 

1. Because the camp is a children’s community, it is 
one place where children can participate in the society 
in which they live. It is doubtful if the classroom ever 
presents a completely democratic situation for children. 


A committee report presented at the AAHPER Convention, Boston, 
Mass., 1949. 
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The Place of Camping 


in Education 


2. Children have a part in the planning of their own 
program because the camp is truly a citizenship labora- 
tory. 

3. There is opportunity for evaluation because the 
program can be changed at will to meet needs of chil- 
dren. 

D. Seek to integrate all of its activities around the 
problems inherent in living together outdoors: 

1. Outdoor living in a simple setting creates basic 
social learning situations. It is for this reason that the 
camping program and facilities should exhibit a spartan 
simplicity. 

E. Take place in the out-of-doors and center all of 
its activities around the outdoor traditions: 

1. Only the activities that can be better learned in 
the outdoors should take place in camp. Those that can 
be done in the existing school plant and curriculum 
should not be stressed in camp. 

2. Program activities, even those that take place 
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around the fireplaces and within the camp buildings, 
should be built around community institutions and tra- 
ditions (i.e., lumbering, mining, pioneering, Indian life, 
and the like). 

F. Make complete use of the country’s natural re- 
sources and outdoor heritage: 

1. Activities should involve experiences in learning 
to use resources wisely; childhood is not too early to 
begin. 

2. Purposeful conservation activities should include 
those with the soil, water, forest, streams, animal life, 
and others. (The conservation record even in our age 
is not good enough for us to depend upon a decent 
standard of living for the next generation despite the 
fact that most Americans like the outdoors. The prob- 
lem is now one of education. ) 

G. Base its methodology upon discovery, adventure, 
and direct experience: 

1. Camping presents an opportunity to learn in a 
child’s world in which the environment makes it pos- 
sible for the child to get answers for himself rather 
than being taught. The ultimate discipline, therefore, 
is not arbitrary, but is self-creative. 

2. There is a psychological drive for new experiences 
and the camp offers thrill and adventure in discovering 
many new things. 

3. There is an opportunity to see, feel, hear, and 
taste things in which the premium is placed on the 
senses and the sense. 

4. The learning experience is in the context in which 
the problem exists. For example, it is much better to 
observe soil erosion on an actual slope than from a 
sandbox in the classroom: 

H. Stress principles rather than detailed facts: 

1. Facts in the outdoors have great importance be- 
cause they are part of the total situation; i.e., the fact 
in isolation, like the name of a plant, is of much less 
importance than the plant’s relation to the soil, to 
animals, to other plants, and, ultimately, to man. Prob- 
ably the child, in learning these concepts, would inci- 
dentally learn the name. 

I. Emphasize the social process of cooperation rather 
than of competition: 

1. Democratic living implies a high degree of. co- 
operation and the camp is a democratic community. 

2. The camp is a unique children’s community. 

3. The reality of outdoor living puts a premium on 
cooperative, rather than competitive, living, and prob- 
ably completely excludes awards, honors, and ceremo- 
nials recognized by adults. 

J. Be essentially a group process: 

1. Living in camp involves group choice in selecting 
activities. 

2. True individuality in a democracy is being a part 
of a social group and is best developed in a group process 
such as a camp provides. 

3. It develops both leadership and “‘followership.” 

K. Be essentially an experimental process: 

1. Learning at camp does not deal with generalities 
or abstractions. . 

2. School camp program is not inhibited by tradi- 
tions. 


3. Because of simple, primitive conditions, there are 
problems in the camp environment, and because they 
do not exist in isolation, but rather are in the context 
of total living, there are no ready-made answers. 

4. There are opportunities for experimentation be- 
cause different things must be tried before satisfactory 
solutions can be found. 

5. School camping is new and the program of real- 
istic learning experiences becomes experimental because 
it goes the next step beyond the classroom situation. 


II. Camping in Secondary Education 


A. National developments—During the past year, 
significant developments have taken place in high school 
camping. In May, 1948, representatives of the leaders 
of the national professional educational associations, in- 
cluding the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation ; the National Education As- 
sociation ; the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators; Chief State School Officers; National Sec- 
ondary School Principals Association; the American 
Council on Education; and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion formulated a statement on school camping. Among 
the recommendations were: 

1. Public schools should provide opportunity for 
camping experience for all youth as a part of the 
educational program. 

2. School authorities should seek the cooperation of 
conservation departments and other authorities respon- 
sible for natural resources in carrying forward school 
programs of camping and outdoor education. 

3. The State of Michigan and other interested states 
should immediately set up experimental projects in 
camping for older youth in order to acquire data and 
facts about the program and operation of such camps 
and to provide for observation by leaders from other 
states and the public in general. 

B. Experimentation—Beginning in November of 
1948, Michigan initiated a series of twelve experimental 
high school camps which involved, before the close of 
the school year, 200 teachers, approximately 1,000 stu- 
dents, a large number of resource leaders, and hundreds 
of school administrators, community leaders, and edu- 
cators who visited these camps. 

C. Program.—Camping in secondary education of- 
fers opportunity for providing some of the maturing 
experiences for older youth not possible in the formal 
classroom procedures. They include: 

1. Social living: Developing better understanding, 
working and planning together in a democratic situa- 
tion, and experiences in citizenship through participa- 
tion. 

2. Camping activities that involve real and purpose- 
ful work: Conservation projects in forestry, soil, game, 
fish, and park development ; other activities in the inter- 
est of group living. 

3. Healthful living: Involving food, clothing, and 
shelter; physical development in rugged outdoor activi- 
ties. 

4. Recreational living in the outdoors: Through 
a wide variety of activities such as camping, fire build- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Legislation for 
School Health 
Services 


CARL A. TROESTER, JR. 
Executive Secretary, AAHPER 


and 


ELIZABETH S. AVERY 
Health Education Consultant, AAHPER 


ODAY few thoughtful people interested in the 

welfare of children question the statement that im- 

mediate and substantial efforts must be made to 
improve school health services for all children. The 
National Education Association in its annual report of 
the profession to the public makes the following state- 
ment: 

The school makes a contribution to sound health that can be 
made by no other institution. It deals with human beings at a 
period of life when normal physical development takes place with 
great rapidity and is most evident. Youth is the age of achieve- 
ment. Many physical weaknesses are still remediable. Pre- 
vention is still a choice over cure. Basic habits of living are in 
the process of formation. The services of the school are daily 
and systematic over a long period of time. Continuing health 
records follow the children through school. Coordination of 
health services in home, community, and school, from birth to 
graduation, is the first step toward a more adequate program for 
the physical fitness and sound health of American youth.’ 


Physicians, nurses, dentists, other specialists, as well 
as teachers and school administrators play important 
parts in rendering school health services. Maximum 
benefit to children results when all efforts are coordi- 
nated to render effective service and at the same time to 
realize the educational opportunities inherent in health 
service activities and those which can be utilized in class- 
room instruction. 


Scope of School Health Services 


Health and education authorities agree that health 
services as provided in schools should consist of indi- 
vidual health appraisal and guidance, prevention and 
control of disease, and emergency care. 

Health appraisal, as defined in the recent book, Health 
Education, by the Joint Committee on Health Problems 


_? Willard E. Givens. Our School Studies. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1948, page 6. 
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Excerpt from testimony presented be- 
fore the Health Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, July 7, 1949, in 
support of the National School Health 
Services Act, HR 3942. 


in Schools of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association, is 

. a planned, cooperative effort to determine health status and 
to identify health needs and health problems. In schools it in- 
volves obtaining health histories, using teachers’ observations, 
conducting screening tests, and providing medical examinations. 
At times dental examinations are included, and for certain 
pupils, psychological tests. Appraisal should be followed by 
counseling to assure that each pupil is put on the road to obtain- 
ing the kind of treatment for which need has been uncovered by 
appraisal. Both appraisal and counseling procedures afford 
rich opportunities for education.’ 


For elementary school children, health histories may 
be obtained by means of a written questionnaire to par- 
ents. Secondary school pupils are usually capable of 
completing their own histories. A health history con- 
tains pertinent information such as immunization, dis- 
eases which the child has had, a child’s pattern of food, 
sleep, and elimination, as well as an indication of be- 


havior problems. 


Teacher observations of children are important in 
detecting signs of physical illness as well as early indi- 
cations of social and emotional maladjustment. For 
example, in her daily association with children, the 
teacher may record such things as apathy, overtimidity, 
excessive daydreaming, stammering, nail-biting, undue 
restlessness as well as specific physical conditions such 
as frequent nosebleeds, headaches, pallor, temperature 
elevation, and the like. All of these are important con- 
tributions to individual health appraisal. 

Teachers may also assist in providing material for the 
health examination by regularly screening children for 
variations from usual behavior and for visual and audi- 
tory defects, and by recording height and weight. Such 
testing not only serves to acquaint teachers with such 
defects in children under their care, but also makes pos- 
sible frequent and regular observations of these im- 
portant characteristics. 

The medical examination itself requires careful ad- 
vance planning in order to insure the presence of par- 

(Continued on page 42) 





2 Charles C. Wilson, ed. Health Education. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1948, p. 134. 












RLINGTON Farms is a government, low-rent 
A housing project designed to house unencumbered 

federal women workers who are employed in the 
lower four of the Clerical-Administrative-Fiscal rat- 
ings. - It is located in Virginia just across the Potomac 
River from Washington, D. C. 

With the principal objective that comfortable hous- 
ing amid pleasant surroundings, with consideration of 
human needs, makes for more effective work produc- 
tion, it should be pointed out that the underlying philos- 
ophy of the entire program has been “to provide housing 
for living rather than for shelter.” 

Five dormitories house approximately 3,000 women 
who come from every state in the union and represent 
every economic and cultural level of society. The age 
range of these people is from 17 to 73 years. 

Since early in 1948, when the Army took over four 
unoccupied halls and converted them into approximately 
600 apartment units, the community group has included 
families with children. While the military personnel 
are entitled to all facilities on a parity with civilian resi- 
dents, no special program planning is done for them, 
with the exception of a small nursery school which has 
been developed for the younger children. Therefore, 
the recreational needs of the government employees re- 
main as the prime responsibility, so far as program is 
concerned. 

From this brief description of the types of people 
who comprise the community, their wide age span and 
their varied geographic, economic and educational back- 
grounds, it will be apparent that there is no small chal- 
lenge to develop a community program which will meet 
the recreational needs of all the residents. 





Leathercraft class receiving instruction in craft shop. 


Organized, com- 
munity recreation in 
a low-rent, govern- 
ment housing project. 


LOIS B. BAUGHMAN 


Director of Recreation and Education 
Office of Residence Halls 


Arlington Farms, Virginia 


Community Recreation—government style! 


N the over-all program, there are two areas of plan- 
ning: the Hall or dormitory program and the large 
community center or recreation hall program. Each 
dormitory contains a lobby with a small dance floor and 
a juke box, in addition to several small public rooms. 
Activities here are designed for small groups where a 
more intimate atmosphere is desirable. Card and game 
groups, bridge clubs, discussion groups, classical music 
listening hours, birthday and holiday parties, 16 mm. 
movies and lobby dances are some of the planned activi- 
ties carried on in the Halls. Many of the older residents 
find recreational interests in participating and assisting 
in these small groups. Another very popular part of the 
Hall program is that of planned trips to various points 
of interest within a day’s travel distance from Washing- 
ton. These are organized by the activities director and 
expenses are kept as low as possible on a pro-rated basis. 
Some of the more popular trips have included Williams- 
burg, Gettysburg, Monticello, Annapolis, and Skyline 
Drive. Two years ago one of the more ambitious groups 
arranged and carried out a trip to West Point and Hyde 
Park by chartered airplane. 

As these Hall groups are so easily reached and can 
be so readily organized, they are constantly in demand 
as hostess groups for dances and parties held in the sur- 
rounding military installations. An average of 600 
girls attend these functions each month. 

Resident leadership is developed within the Halls 
through a house council. This council consists of rep- 
resentatives from each of the 21 wings, who are selected 
by the house director or by popular ballot. The house 
council serves as a supplemental planning committee 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Social Dancing in the 
Junior College 
Curriculum 


a popular means of promoting and expanding our 

corecreational program at the college. When first 
a conscious effort was made to make corecreation a 
vital part of the physical education program, a number 
of problems became evident as far as corecreational 
dancing was concerned. How to interest the students, 
especially the young men, in a dancing class? How to 
avoid “pairing off’’ in such a class? How to sustain 
interest, vary the program, and promote student, leader- 
ship? These and others were serious problems in our 
pre-class planning. 

Nevertheless, we decided to take the plunge and in- 
troduced a class in social dancing in the spring of 1948. 
Our enrollment count at the beginning of the semester 
numbered seven boys and seventy girls—and our fears 
were justified! That did not stop us, however. The 
extra girls paired off for couple mixers and square 
dances. The seven courageous lads stuck it out but 
surprisingly their number increased to seventeen as 
the semester progressed and the idea caught on. 

We opened the class again in the fall of 1948 and this 
time came out with thirty-five boys and fifty girls. In- 
terest increased, male embarrassment diminished, and 
by the spring of 1949, we had to close the class at an 
enrollment figure of forty-eight boys and forty-eight 


en dancing at Phoenix College proved to be 


- girls. Social dancing had arrived at Phoenix College. 


Are you having difficulty 
with your corecreational 
program? Here’s the way 
Phoenix College solved the 


problem. 
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How it arrived may be explained by a few simple pro- 
cedures to which we adhered for reasons that are ob- 
vious. We used a great many social mixers with fre- 
quent change of partners. This worked well for two 
reasons: one, the boys and girls of the class were eager 
to get acquainted with others in the group; two, it 
eliminated the possibility of getting “stuck” with any one 
partner for the entire period. There was no choosing of 
partners ;-the couples came together by chance as the 
mixer pattern demanded. There was amazingly good 
sportsmanship throughout in this respect. 

As for the technical aspects, we started with simple 
single steps for both mixers and squares and gradually 
arrived at the more complex patterns as the group abili- 
ties improved. During the first class meeting we set 
about getting everyone acquainted. We allowed thirty 
seconds with each partner to exchange names and a few 
facts about themselves. We started on fundamentals, 
such as a grand march and a grand right and left, then 
progressed to an allemande, a promenade, and demon- 
strated the elbow swing and hip swing as well as the 
square dance two-step or skip. 


OR the first mixer to music, we used the “Glow- 

worm” which is one of the liveliest and most popu- 

lar mixers. This simple dance is performed with a 

double circle, girls on the outside, boys on the inside. 

The couples face counterclockwise and join inside hands 
(Continued on page 48) 
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The Physical Education Teacher as a 





ARTHUR L. RAUTMAN 


University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


N the process of growing up, children pass through 

various stages of development, stages that often 

differ markedly from each other in the skills, in- 
terests, and aspirations which characterize them. Al- 
though under ordinary conditions this growth process 
is so gradual that these periods glide almost imper- 
ceptibly one into another, each is a preparation for the 
ones that follow. Each has its own sharp and specific 
needs that must be met if subsequent development is to 
be unimpaired. 

The psychosexual maturation of boys—a single, but 
by no means simple, phase of development—offers 
ample illustration of the far-reaching significance of this 
principle. It is obvious that many of the identifications 
which the child makes during any one of these develop- 
mental periods inevitably influence, directly and _ strik- 
ingly, the kind of personality that he gradually becomes. 

In a simpler culture, the growing child associated 
freely with all of the members that made up the adult 
social group, both men and women alike. He thus had 
easy access to a great many different kinds of individ- 
uals, and was free to select as his model whichever best 
suited his needs at a particular moment. 

The modern boy, however, lives and grows up in an 
environment that unfortunately no longer includes all 
of the elements of the social group; there are periods, 
therefore, when it is not possible for him to find an 
adequate model. He is thus often forced to retain an 
ideal long after he has outgrown the need for it, simply 
because no better one is available. When this happens, 
the lack of the appropriate model interferes seriously 
and permanently with the youngster’s personal develop- 
ment. 


Personal Model 


The high school physical educa- 
tion teacher comes into contact 
with boys when they are in greatest 
need of an ideal to follow. Con- 
sequently, says the author, we 
should examine the qualifications 
of such persons very carefully. 


During his earliest period, the growing boy’s chief 
association and identification are, of course, with his 
mother, since she is almost the sole source of his care 
and comfort. Normal growth, however, is away from 
this complete mother-domination, and after a few years, 
the child’s interests and identification change so that his 
mother comes to play a less prominent, a less direct part 
in his life. 

His father, brothers, sisters, and his playmates of 
both sexes now enter increasingly into the total picture, 
for the child chooses his associates more on the basis of 
activities and satisfactions than in terms of sex identi- 
fication. During the preschool and early elementary 
school days, play groups are rarely deliberately selected 
on the sex basis. If sex selections are made, they are 
based primarily upon similarities in ability and skill, 
rather than on sex differences per se. A primary-grade 
boy will prefer to play with a girl who can catch a ball 
instead of with a younger or less mature boy who cannot. 


HE development of masculine ideals, however, is 
taking place during this period. Social pressure 
has had its effect, and many forms of the boy’s social 
behavior have been forced into a definitely masculine 
pattern, as accepted by society. If the child is so 
fortunate as to have more than casual contact with his 
father or with some other adult male member of his 
family, he will try to set his sights according to the be- 
havior and personality of this individual, or at least, 
according to what he considers this individual to be like. 
Generally, this adult male identification at this point 
in the boy’s development is vague, shadowy, and remote. 
It is usyally based largely upon highly idealistic charac- 
ters which he has read about in stories or constructed 
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out of his imagination ; often it can scarcely be regarded 
as a human ideal. 

The development of the gang-ideal in the life of the 
boy, usually beginning sometime during the middle 
elementary school period, brings the need for masculine 
identification into pressing immediacy. The usual result 
is an imitation of the next older boy-group, or of an out- 
standing individual member of the gang or neighbor- 
hood group. There may be an almost worshipful ad- 
miration of some specific skills or of some assumed 
virtue; but it is seldom that this model is imitated as a 
complete and integrated person. The youngster ordi- 
narily concentrates upon a single characteristic of the 
model, following this in slavish detail, while remaining 
seemingly completely oblivious to all other aspects of 
the admired person. 

During this period the male-ideal becomes progres- 
sively stronger, and the need for the discovery of a 
suitable model for the total pattern of behavior becomes 
more pressing. At first the boy’s male-ideal probably 
functions mainly as a negation of the feminine ideal, 
rather than as a positive masculine model. The wish 
to avoid acting like a girl or like a “sissy” far outweighs 
the hazy desire to be or to act like a man, especially since 
the boy himself may not have a very clear idea as to 
just what constitutes acceptable manly behavior. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the boy who finds an adequate 
masculine model during this period, an idea that can 
mature and develop as the boy himself matures and 
grows up and not one that he will outgrow within a 
short time, to leave him confused and disorientated un- 
til he can again locate another ideal to follow. He needs 
to build for himself an integrated and consistent image, 
and this is possible only if the ideal that he accepts for 
imitation remains relatively satisfying and worthy of 
respect over the years. 


URING the elementary school period, the develop- 

ment of an adequate masculine idea (in our culture, 
at least) is extremely difficult. In the home, the mother 
is still almost the sole adult companion of the boy, since 
the father is often too occupied with other affairs to 
have time for more than casual contact with his growing 
son. The father’s interests, moreover, often are remote 
from the fittle day-to-day events of school and play- 
ground that fill the life and thoughts of a boy. Or, still 
worse, the father may be unsympathetic and excessively 
critical of his son for what the youngster cannot yet do, 
rather than proud of him for what he already has ac- 
complished. 

Teachers in our modern elementary schools are al- 
most exclusively women. It is probably a safe general- 
ization, furthermore, to say that the few male teachers 
there are in the elementary school are likely to be even 
less well adjusted or adapted to teaching than are wo- 
men, or than are the men who teach in the junior or 
senior high schools. Pay and social custom are usually 
against the male elementary teacher. Such men as the 
young boy does find in the elementary grades, moreover, 
if considered as male models, possess characteristics 
which are of only doubtful value in the eyes of boys, 
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or which are difficult for the youngsters to imitate. 

If the man teacher of an elementary school is a suc- 
cessful teacher, he often enters administrative or part- 
time administrative work, in which the pay and social 
prestige are better, thus using elementary school teach- 
ing merely as a stepping stone in his professional ad- 
vancement. Whatever the process, he loses thereby 
much of his value as a model for boys, for he ordinarily 
then becomes a disciplinarian with little or no friendly 
personal contact with the children. It is difficult for the 
elementary school boy to love and fear his principal at 
the same time. 

Special‘supervisors in the elementary grades may be, 
and often are, men. Generally, however, there is little 
direct personal contact between a boy and one of these 
individuals; since the supervisory contacts are with 
pupils as a group or through the teacher only. More 
often than not, furthermore, these supervisors are pri- 
marily specialists in subject matter, such as reading or 
remedial work of various kinds, or they are specialists 
in particular’ subjects, such as art or music. They are 
likely to have only a secondary interest, therefore, in 
the individual pupil as a person. 


SIDE from the time-factor which makes difficult the 

establishment of an adequate rapport between a 
supervisor and the individual elementary school boy, 
the development of a male-ideal in this relationship is 
handicapped by the fact that the supervisor functions 
not only in a non-personal situation, but also in areas 
which the boy, during this particular period, is inclined 
to consider as foreign to his interests, or even “below” 
him. 

This felt lack of a common ground has often been 
expressed by elementary school boys about their men 
instructors in special subjects: “Sure, I like him fine 
—but all he ever talks about is drawing or art,” or 
again, “If he only weren’t a music teacher,” the impli- 
cation being, of course, that according to their standard 
of manly behavior, music and art deserve but little 
respect from red-blooded men. 

It is true, of course, that many an elementary school 
boy has been converted to an enjoyment of art and 
music by an inspiring man teacher, but the difficulty 
remains, nevertheless, for the majority of boys. 

At this elementary school level, therefore, the man 
teacher of physical education could serve an invaluable 
function as playground supervisor or director. Physical 
activity itself appeals to the pre-adolescent, if the stand- 
ards of performance are not too high and if group 
cooperation is held toa minimum. The activity is such, 
moreover, that it can permit a personal relationship even 
though it takes place in a group. Often, however, even 
the physical education program of the elmentary school 
comes under the supervision of women exclusively. 

All too often the building janitor, or perhaps the 
corner traffic director, is the only man with whom the 
elementary school boy comes into direct and significant 
personal contact. The influence of the janitor upon 
elementary school boys is probably far greater than is 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Accreditation of Colleges 
and Universities Engaged in 
Teacher Education 


ROM time to time reference has been made to the 

need for a national committee or national accredita- 
tion body to prepare standards and evaluate colleges and 
universities engaged in the professional education of 
teachers and leaders in health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. There is a trend toward the 
elimination of some of the numerous accrediting agen- 
cies which are attempting to rate colleges and various 
departments. This trend should not be surprising. 
One large university has membership in ninety-one or- 
ganizations which involve standards of accreditation. 
One can understand why the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities is on record in opposition to 
the payment of fees for further departmental accredita- 
tion. The activities of numerous accreditation agencies 
result in confusion, threaten institutional autonomy, 
and interrupt the research and teaching of college per- 
sonnel. Is it not reasonable to expect resentment by 
college and university administrators to such activities ? 
The American Association of Universities has discon- 
tinued the accreditation of undergraduate schools. 

At present there are several types of accreditation 
agencies: (1) state departments of education, (2) vol- 
untary associations of colleges on a regional basis such 
as the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, (3) voluntary associations of colleges 
on a national level such as the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, and (4) professional 
groups and associations such as the American Bar 
Association. 

In most states the departments of education with the 
legal power to accredit institutions have failed to exer- 
cise such authority. On the other hand the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation at the request of the State Department 
of Public Instruction has developed standards for the 
accreditment of institutions preparing teachers in health 
and physical education for the Pennsylvania State 
Council on Education. 

The several regional accrediting associations have 
demonstrated very little concern for teacher education. 

In view of current trends in accreditation some mem- 
bers of the AAHPER prefer to cooperate with the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion rather than to develop another voluntary accredit- 
ing agency to function in the area of health education, 
physical education, and recreation. They believe fur- 
ther in helping the colleges and universities engaged in 
professional preparation to realize that such collegiate 
offerings should be available to students only to the 
extent that the colleges and universities are qualified 
to provide them. 


The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education was formed early in 1948 by the amalgama- 
tion of the American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
departments of education, and the National Association 
of Teacher-Education Institutions in Metropolitan Dis- 
tricts. The AACTE is affiliated with the National 
Education Association with plans for the accreditation 
of institutions engaged in teacher education. Such ac- 
creditation will be voluntary, but its leaders have faith 
that colleges and universities will be anxious to be on 
approved lists. One of the objectives as stated in 
Article II, Section 3 of the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the AACTE, is “to secure through aroused public 
sentiment and sane legislative enactment standards in- 
suring adequate preparation for all teachers.” 

Recently the Board of Directors of the AAHPER 
voted in favor of affiliation of the Association with the 
Coordinating Committee on Collegiate Problems in 
Teacher Education. Included in the functions and 
services of the Committee is the cooperation “‘with the 
AACTE in the development, implementation, and ap- 
plication of standards for accreditation.” The Asso- 
ciation will be represented on the Committee by the 
chairman of the Professional Education Section and 
the executive secretary of the AAHPER. 

The improvement of the quality of professional edu- 
cation in health education, physical education, and 
recreation represents a problem for our serious con- 
sideration. We will not be complacent; it always will 
and should be a problem. I[solationism in our efforts 
for solution of the problem is not recommended here. 
Cooperation with other agencies and professional groups 
with similar problems is preferred. 

To facilitate the improvement which obviously is 
necessary, should we not start in our respective institu- 
tions? Should we not study the report of the National 
Conference on Undergraduate Professional Prepara- 
tion in Health Education, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation? Should we not evaluate our programs in 
terms of the recommendations contained therein? 
Should we not hold regional and state conferences to 
discuss the report and share our problems and the ways 
we are endeavoring to meet them? Should we not offer 
our services to state departments of education? Should 
we not do something about increasing the demand for 
physical education teachers? In the meantime, should 
we not strive to maintain a reasonable balance between 
the supply and demand for qualified physical education 
teachers? Is not this the opportune time to improve the 
recruitment, selection, and guidance of prospective 
physical education teachers ? 

What would be the result if one institution in every 
state would volunteer to submit itself to an evaluation 
of its professional education in health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation by personnel from all other 
colleges engaged in such professional preparation in 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A “Four-Way” Program 
of 


Dental Care 


The little town of 
Askov in Minnesota is 
trying a new method of 
handling an old health 
problem. 


a “four-way dental care” program: for children? 

In the past, studies have been made on the ef- 
fects of diet, toothbrushing, fluoride applications, and 
intensive dental care. Now Minnesota is trying to de- 
termine how many teeth can be saved by the use of all 
four methods with a group of children. As far as the 
sponsors of the Minnesota program have been able 
to determine, this is the first study of the kind. It is 
now in its second year, as it was begun in October of 
1948. 

Known as the “Askov program,” this one began 
where all such projects no doubt should begin—with 
local people recognizing an urgent health problem and 
making up their minds to do something about it. The 
people in this case were the citizens of the little town 
of Askov, 55 miles south of Duluth. If anyone outside 
of Minnesota had heard of the place before the dental 
care project began, it probably was because Askov, 
settled almost entirely by people of Danish descent, 
has long been known as “the rutabaga capital of the 
world.” The last federal census lists its population as 
312. 

Now Askov has a second claim to fame. Many 
months ago, a group of citizens formed a committee 
to do something about the dental ailments of their 
children. Surveys in various parts of Minnesota had 
shown that Askov children had an exceptionally large 
amount of tooth decay. Askov has no resident dentist. 
The nearest one is in a town ten miles away. Pine 
County, where Askov is situated, is large and far from 
wealthy. There are only six dentists in the entire 
county—one to about every 3,000 people. 

Today, Askov has everything needed for complete 
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dental care of its children. The town school, named 
Hans Christian Andersen in honor of the famous 
Danish storyteller, is the center of the program. With 
the cooperation of the school board and the school 
superintendent, a suite of rooms in the school has been 
turned into a thoroughly modern dental office. There 
is a waiting room and clerk’s office, an operating room 
with a shiny new dental unit including x-ray equip- 
ment, and a dark room for developing x-ray films. 

To this office come the 300 or more children who 
are included under the study program. Every child 
attending Askov school is eligible, and so are the 
preschool brothers and sisters of Askov school children. 

All six dentists of Pine County are helping with the 
project. Preventive work, mainly the topical applica- 
tion of sodium fluoride, which is being done for all 
the children, is paid for by the Minnesota Department 
of Health and the United States Children’s Bureau, 
which have backed the program since its beginning. 

The cost of corrective treatments, mainly fillings 
and extractions, is met by the parents of the children 
concerned. To make needed treatments available for 
every child, the citizens contributed various amounts 
to a fund that was set up to pay for dental care for 
children whose families could not meet the cost. Thus 
far, however, no one has requested any help from this 

(Continued on page 36) 
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City Directors of Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation 


HERE has been a demand in the Administration and 

Supervision Section, formerly the City Directors’ Section, 
for a directory of administrators of health instruction, physical 
education, and health service. The membership has felt that 
such a directory would be of considerable help in corresponding 
with other directors throughout the country regarding problems 
pertinent to administration and supervision. During the meet- 
ing at Boston last April numerous requests were made to the 
section chairman to compile such a list and have it published 
in the Journal. The following is a compilation made as the 
result of a questionnaire sent to 399 cities in the United States 
having populations of 25,000 or more people. Many cities are 
not represented. The section chairman sent follow-up letters 
to all of the larger cities which did not reply to the original 
questionnaire, and supplemented replies from small lists of 
directors previously available. Every city in the United States 
falling within the above category had an opportunity to be 
represented herein. 


Alabama 
Anniston: Clarice D. Boaz, director, physical education. 
Mobile: C. P. Newdome, supervisor, health and physical edu- 
cation. 
Arizona 
Phoenix: Milton B. Morse, supervisor, physical education; Dr. 
William R. Grove, director, child study; Dr. Trevor G. 
Browne, director, health service; Phoenix elementary schools, 
District No. 1. 
Tucson: John L. Barringer, director, health education and physi- 
cal education. 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith: James T. Charles, director, physical education, 
health, and safety. 
Little Rock: F. E. Rothchild, director, health and physical edu- 
cation. 
California 


Alameda: David Frost, director, health education. 

Alhambra: Jack L. Hoheisal, director, health and physical edu- 
cation. 

Berkeley: Charles W. Davis, director, health and physical edu- 
cation. 

Burbank : Wood Glover, Jr., director, physical education, recrea- 
tion; Sophia Weisbard, director, school health services. 

Fresno: James Bradshaw, director, health, physical education, 
and recreation. 

Long Beach: Walter L. Scott, director, physical education. 

Los Angeles: Lawrence E. Houston, director, physical and 
health education and youth services. 

Oakland: David P. Snyder, director, physical education. 

San Bernardino: Phil A. Allred, supervisor, physical education; 
Frances E. Bradley, director, health. 

San Diego: Dr. G. G. Wetherill, director, health education. 

San Francisco: Ray Daugherty, director, physical education. 

Santa Ana: Dr. George A. Butler, director, health. 

Santa Barbara: Dr. L. C. Newton Wayland, director, health. 

Stockton: Dr. Walter S. Knox, director, health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. 

Colorado 


Colorado Springs: Garry L. Berry, director, health and physical 
education. 
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Denver: Willard N. Greim, director, health, physical education, 
recreation and safety; Dr. Leland M. Corliss, director, health 
service. 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport: Joseph V. Burns, director, health and physical 
education. 

Bristol: Martin R. Anderson, supervisor, physical education. 

Hartford: Joseph E. Gargan, director, physical education and 
health education. 

Middletown: Mary B. Richards, director, health. 

New Britain: Lionel M. Depot, director, health, physical edu- 
cation, and athletics. 

New Haven: Albert A. Pilvelis, director, physical education. 

New London: George D. Garvey, director, physical education. 

Torrington: Leon L. Walls, supervisor, physical education; Mrs. 
James T. Bray, supervisor, school health department. 

Waterbury: Robert Schneider, supervisor, physical education. 


Delaware 
Wilmington: C. Walter Kadel, director, physical education. 


Florida 


Clearwater: H. R. Danford, director, health, physical educa- 
tion, recreation and safety education; Pinellas County school 
system. 

Jacksonville: L. L. McLucas, director, health and physical edu- 
cation; Duval County school system. 

Miami: T. J. Bleier, supervisor, health and physical education; 
Dade County public schools. 

Pensacola: Ernest G. Priest, supervisor, health and physical 
education; Escambia County public schools. 

Tampa: Richard C. Spoto, director, health, physical education, 
and recreation; Hillsborough County public schools. 

West Palm Beach: L. Jack Smith, director, health and physical 
education. 

Georgia 

Atlanta: Sidney Scarborough, director, physical education. 

Savannah: Dorothy Garden, supervisor, health and physical 
education. 

Macon: Mr. and Mrs. Selby H. Buck, Jr., supervisors, health 
and physical education; Bibb County schools. 
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Idaho 
Boise: Robert S. Gibb, director, health and physical education. 


Illinois 


Belleville: Arthur G. Hermann, director, physical education. 
Chicago: A. H. Pritzlaff, director, health and physical education. 
Cicero: Michael J. Bondinella, counsellor, physical education. 
East St. Louis: Levi N. Craig, director, physical ‘education. 
Joliet: Alphonse E. Dick, physical training supervisor. 
Maywood : John S. Ludlam, director, recreation, and supervisor, 
physical education; School District 89. 
Moline: G. F. Senneff, director, physical welfare. 
Peoria: Harold G. Weldin, director, health, physical education, 
athletics, and recreation. 
Quincy : Mabel Ahern, supervisor, health and physical education. 
Rockford: Ruth E. Lins, supervisor, health and physical educa- 
tion. 
Indiana 


Anderson: Carl M. Bonge, director, physical education and 
athletics. 

East Chicago: Dr. J. S. Niblick, director, health; John W. 
Patrick, director, physical education. 

Elkhart: Glenn R. Silcott, director, health and physical educa- 
tion. 

Evansville: Dr. Elmer W. Weber, director, health, physical 
education, and special education. 

Fort Wayne: Clarence A. Biedenweg, director, health, physical 
education, and safety. 

Gary: J. E. Gilroy, director, physical education. 

Hammond: Clyde S. Lyle, director, physical education and 
athletics. 

Indianapolis: George P. Farkas. director, physical, health and 
safety education. 

Kokomo: Chester Hill, director, physical education and health. 

Lafayette: Marion L. Crawley, director, physical education 
and athletics. 

Mishawaka: Walter E. Thurston, director, health, physical 
education, and _ safety. 

Michigan City: Dr. N.C. Reed, director, physical education. 

Muncie: Floyd W. Raisor, director, health and physical edu- 
cation. 

New Albany: David L. McCooe, Jr., supervisor, health, safety 
and physical education. 

Richmond: L. H. Lyboult, director, health and physical educa- 
tion. 

South Bend: Forest M. Wood, director, health and physical 
education. 

Terre Haute: Earl Pike, director, guidance and physical edu- 
cation; Nora Wright, supervisor, elementary school nurses. 


Towa 


Cedar Rapids: Fred Winter, director, physical welfare. 

Clinton: Max H. Lynn, director, physical education. 

Council Bluffs: Wayne <A. Graybill, supervisor, physical 
education. 

Davenport: Walter C. Schwank, supervisor, secondary physical 
education, athletic director. 

Des Moines: Dr. Robert L. Parker, director, department of 
health; John A. Johnson, director, physical education. 

Mason City: K. R. Church, director, elementary physical 
education. 

Ottumwa: Kenneth W. Reid, supervisor, physical education 
and recreation. 

Sioux City: Jane E. Harris, director. health and physical edu- 
cation. 


Waterloo: Finn B. Eriksen, director, health and physical edu- 


cation. 
Kansas 


Kansas City: Merle R. Henre, director, health, physical educa- 
tion, and safety. . 

Topeka: L. P. Dittemore, supervisor, health and physical edu- 
cation. 

Wichita: R. H. McAlister, director, health and physical edu- 
cation. 
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Kentucky 


Ashland: Bob Stoneburner, director, athletics and physical 
education. , 
Lexington: John G. Heber, director, physical education. 
Louisville: Thomas B. Godfrey, supervisor, health and physical 
education. 
Owensboro: G. N. Parrish, director, health and physical educa- 
tion. 
Louisiana 


Baton Rouge: Jules Roux, director, junior sports program, 
East Baton Rouge Parish. 

New Orleans: Jack Pizzano, supervisor, physical education. 

Shreveport: Lyman E. Gregory, director, health and physical 
education; Caddo Parish School Board. 


Maine 


Portland: D. Sanford Parker, supervisor, physical education; 
Jenrittte Cutts, supervisor, physical education. 


Maryland 


Baltimore: Dr. Elmon L. Vernier, director, health and physical 
education. 
Massachusetts 


Arlington: Russell E. Peterson, director, health and physical 
edtication. 

Belmont: Lewis S. Harris, director, health and physical educa- 
tion. 

Beverly: William E.. Mackenzie, director, physical education. 

Boston: Joseph McKenney, director, physical education. 

Brockton: Grace D. Keenan, supervisor, health education; 
Howard T. Sandrock, supervisor, physical education. 

Brookline: Dr. David M. Hassman, medical director ; Thomas 
H. Hines, director, physical education. 

Cambridge: Joseph J. Smith, director, physical education and 
athletic activities. 

Chicopee: N. St. Francis, Jr., director, health, safety, and 
physical education. 

Everett: Daniel J. Silva, director, physical education. 

Fall River: Richard F. Hayden, director, health and physical 
education. 

Fitchburg: Loring Stevenson, director, physical education. 

Haverhill: Orren B. McKnight, director, health and physical 
education. 

Holyoke: Louis K. Appel, director, health and physical educa- 
tion. : 

Lawrence: Albert V. Regan, director, health and physical 
education. 

Lowell: Paul F. Sullivan, director, physical education and 
athletics. 

Malden: Dr. Mary E. Spencer, director, school health. 

Medford: William E. Lang, director, physical education. 

Melrose: (Mrs.) Evelyn M. Powers, health teacher. 

New Bedford: Herbert T. Wordell, director, physical education 
and athletics; Dr. Charles Spiva, director, health and hygiene. 

Newtonville: Frank M. Simmons, director, health, physical edu- 
cation, safety. 

Pittsfield: John T. Carmody, supervisor, high school physical 
education ; George Childs, supervisor, junior high and elemen- 
tary physical education; Ruth M. Nicholson, supervisor, 
physical education for girls; Alice V. Coffey, supervisor, 
health and safety education. 

Quincy: James J. Carter, director, health education. 

Salem: John H. Carr, director, physical education. 

Somerville: John St. Angelo, director, physical education. 

Springfield: Ruth Evans, supervisor, health, physical educa- 
tion and safety; Robert T. Berry, supervisor, health, physical 
education, and safety. 

Taunton: Mary K. Nichols, director, physical education. 


Michigan 


Battle Creek: Leroy F. Sparks, consultant, health, physical 
education. 
Bay City: Florence M. List, director, physical education. 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Health Education 


Members of the headquarters staff attended meetings in Wash- 
ington on November 29 and 30 relating to the Mid-Century 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. Progress 
reports on this conference will appear in future issues of the 
Journal. Information relating to the conference may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Children’s Bureau, in care of the Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Harry E. Kleinschmidt, M. D., master craftsman in the field 
of health education media, was awarded the Elisabeth Severance 
Prentiss National Award in Health Education. Given annually 
since 1944 by the Cleveland Health Museum, the award serves 
a dual purpose: (1) to honor the memory of the Museum’s 
first foundation benefactor, and (2) to encourage, through 
recognition, outstanding work in the field of health. Dr. Bruno 
Gebhard, museum director, made the presentation at the 
Museum’s ninth anniversary civic luncheon. 

The name of the nationwide educational and fund-raising 
campaign of the American Heart Association and its affiliates 
is the 1950 Heart Campaign. The dates of the campaign are 
February 1-28. American Heart Week, focal period for pro- 
motional activity, will be observed February 13-20. 

A pioneering experiment in uniting the objectives and services 
of two voluntary health agencies has been initiated at the 
state level by tuberculosis and heart organizations in New York, 
Iowa, and California. The demonstration projects have been 
approved by the National Tuberculosis Association and the 
American Heart Association and a joint committee of the two 
national groups will gather reports from the three states for 
evaluation purposes. 

Leaders in the two fields point out that the cooperative 
program is based on the community of interest between heart 
and tuberculosis organizations, citing as examples their com- 
mon employment of x-ray in diagnosis, the necessity of long- 
term institutional care in both fields, and common problems of 
vocational training and job placement for patients. They state 
that combining, programs of activities, including the forces 
of trained personnel, will make for more efficient, economic 
operation and offer communities a superior type of citizen 
organization for fighting heart and lung diseases. 

A number of fine state publications in health education have 
recently been received in the national office. These are: A 
Three-Year Report of the Texas Health Education Program 
by L. A. Woods, State Department of Education, Austin, Texas ; 
Grand Prairie, Texas, A Case Involving the Civil Rights of 
Teachers and the Ethical Responsibilities of Boards of Educa- 
tion published by the National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education, Washington, D. C.; Observing 
Health Conditions of Boys and Girls, Bulletin No. 351, by Lee 
M. Thurston, Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan; Growing ,Through School Lunch Experiences, 
Bulletin 33A, by Colin English, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee, Florida; and School Health (a guidebook in 
health education for the Norfolk public schools), by the Health 
Education Committee, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Physical Education 


Delta Psi Kappa, physical education fraternity, recently an- 
nounced its Graduate Biennial Fellowship Research Award, 
which is awarded to a woman university graduate for out- 
standing research in the fields of health, physical education, or 
recreation. For particulars, contact any of the following 
persons who are members of the committee: Dr. Elizabeth G. 
Rodgers, chairman, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; 
Dr. Anna Espenschade, University of California, Berkeley; Dr. 
M. Gladys Scott, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Dr. Elinor 
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Schroeder, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts; Dr. 
Edna Willis, University of Colorado, Boulder; Dr. Elizabeth 
Moore, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 

The Soroptimist Club of Hartford, Connecticut, has established 
a fellowship to provide additional opportunity on a graduate 
level for a person whose professional background and experi- 
ence have qualified him to receive additional training. Addi- 
tional information may be obtained by writing the Club, in care 
of Hazel E. Whelan, corresponding secretary. 

Physical education by radio which consists of neither set- 
ting-up exercises nor play-by-play game descriptions is being 
broadcast by the University of Illinois in a series of five 
monthly programs which began Tuesday, ‘November 8. 

Designed to tell parents how they may guide the physical 
activity of their children, these broadcasts are presented by 
WILL, the non-commercial radio station of the University of 
Illinois, at 10 a.m. on thé second Tuesday of each month, and 
will continue through next March 14. The radio series has 
been arranged by a faculty committee of the department of 
physical education for women. 

In brief, dramatized form rather than by means of a formal 
lecture or symposium, the broadcasts present modern ideas on 
posture improvement, games, dance, interschool athletics, and 
physical education as a profession for women. The mid-morning 
hour for the broadcast was selected for the convenience of 
mothers of school children. Each of the broadcasts is being 
recorded and made available to physical education departments 
at other universities which may wish to make use of the 
series for educational purposes. , 

George Gloss, department of health, physical education, and 
recreation, University of Maryland, recently completed a 
physical fitness chapter for the new Navy manual on welfare 
and recreation, and a preliminary draft on the physical training 
program of the United States Navy, entitled Recruit Training 
Centers from an Educational and Psychosomatic Point of View. 


Recreation 


The American Camping Association sponsored a most suc- 
cessful workshop on public relations at the Bear Mountain Inn, 
New York, November 2-5, 1949, under the able direction of 
Reo Purcell. Some seventy-five people representative of broad 
camping intrests participated in the workshop program. 

Three general sessions were held in the first two days, at 
which talks were made by prominent people from commercial 
organizations. A talk on the importance of public relations 
was presented by Warren Burns, public relations director of 
the Standard Oil Company of California, one on press rela- 
tions by Frank Kelley, national editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and camping and radio was discussed by Mr. Schyler 
Chapin, director of publicity for NBC. An interesting talk on 
conservation was also given at Tuesday’s general session by 
Robert S. Calkins, executive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts. The remaining sessions 
were largely devoted to group exploration of problems con- 
cerned with the general theme of the workshop. 


General 


Mr. Thomas McDonough reports that the Southern Work 
Conference on Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held 
at Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, on November 4 and 5 
was well attended by professional leaders throughout the south- 
ern states. The conference was held in connection with the 
dedication of Emory University’s new gymnasium and athletic 
fields. 

According to Mr. Joseph M. Beckman, assistant to the superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati public schools, and in charge of a 
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$28,500,000 school building program, nearly all of the Cincin- 
nati architects have purchased copies of A Guide for Planning 
Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health Edu- 
cation. This book may be purchased from The Athletic Insti- 
tute, 209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, or from the 
AAHPER office, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C., 
for $1.50 a copy. 

Each month the department of health and physical education, 
Kansas City, Missouri, prepares two small bulletins which are 
sent to principals and other school personnel. The purpose of 
these releases is to give a bird’s-eye view of personal and pro- 
fessional activities in the department. Dr. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe 
periodically forwards copies of these bulletins to the national 
office. 

A campaign to dramatize th2 problems and opportunities of 
public school education has been launched by the National 
Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools, an independent 
organization which was formed last May by a group of lead- 
ing laymen. Aroused by the continuing nationwide crisis in the 
public schools, the prominent men and women who serve on the 
commission have announced that they will work for concerted 
action by citizens in their local communities. 

The commission is composed exclusively of laymen, many of 
them outstanding in business, labor, law, and publication work. 
No commission member is identified professionally with educa- 
tion, religion, or politics. They reflect many different kinds of 
experience, but serve as individuals and do not represent any 
organization or group. Newspapers, magazines, outdoor posters, 
and the radio are being utilized in the campaign on which the 
commission is cooperating with the Advertising Council. 

The commission is the first independent national association of 
laymen established in this country and dedicated to the improve- 
ment of the public schools. Its present membership of 27 persons 
from many sections of the nation will be expanded eventually 
to a total of 60. Commission headquarters are located at 2 West 
45th Street, New York City 19. 


An interesting group of inexpensive publications may be pur- 
chased by writing to Mr. Louis Sackman, Sentinel Books, Inc., 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 3. A selected list of 
titles includes: How Smart Are You?, Music for Everybody, 
Creative Handicrafts, Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses, 
Motor Camping, Hikers’ Guide, How to Spend Your Husband's 
Leisure, and American Judo. 


International Relations 


There are many inquiries from abroad concerning fellowships 
and scholarships in this country. Although most foreign stu- 
dents are placed through the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York City 19, it would be very 
helpful to us to know as soon as possible what colleges and 
universities have scholarships and fellowships in physical 
education for foreign students. Please send information con- 
cerning this to the chairman of the AAHPER International 
Relations Committee, Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

The exchange of teachers is a definite possibility. There are 
now connections with women in each of twenty-five countries 
and other associations. Names will be furnished to those inter- 
ested. There is a woman lecturer in physical education who 
might come to this country if there were an opportunity either 
to teach or to give a series of lectures. Anyone interested is 
urged to write to the chairman. We need to hear of cctleges 
and universities where an exchange is possible. There are 
several applicants. 


Mr. Bjorn Kjellstrom, president of the Swedish Ski Associa- 
tion has been in the United States for several weeks and has 
visited in Canada. He is making arrangements for the partici- 
pation of the Swedish Skiing Team in the Olympic competition 
to be held at Lake Placid this winter. He presented a talk at 
the University of Massachusetts and Smith College on Decem- 
ber 8 describing the new sport of Orienteering and showing 
films illustrating this sport, skiing, and mountain climbing. 
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Staff Consultants 
in the 
National Office 


HE American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation national office staff now includes consultants 
in health education and in recreation and outdoor education. 
The health education consultant is 
Elizabeth S. Avery. Her preparation 
includes a bachelor of arts degree from 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York; a master of arts degree in 
nutrition from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York; a 
master in public health degree in health 
education from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts ; and a doctor of philos- 
ophy degree in education from the 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. 
Experience leading to her present 
position includes teaching in high school (Baldwin, Long 
Island), and at university and graduate school levels at Florida 





Dr. Avery 


‘ State University, Tallahassee, Florida. Dr. Avery has also held 


positions as supervisor of health teaching in Onondaga County, 
New York, and as nutritionist with the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Mr. Lewis R. Barrett, the consul- 
tant in recreation and outdoor educa- 
tion, has been on the staff since Sep- 
tember. He holds a bachelor of science 
degree from Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. Mr. Barrett brings a rich back- 
ground of experience in the field of 
recreation to the Association. He was 
the first superintendent of recreation 
in Des Moines, Iowa. Subsequently, 
he acted as director of recreation and 
community activities for the board of 
education of Newark, New.Jersey, and 
as director of recreation and commun- 
ity activities for the Connecticut State 
Department of Recreation. Mr. Barrett came to Washington 
in 1935, and acted first as consultant on recreation and commu- 
nity activities to the U. S. Housing Authority; then as coordi- 
nator of recreation and executive secretary for the President’s 
Recreation Committee; senior recreation consultant with the 
Federal Security Agency, and assistant to the president of the 
United Service Organizations. For a year, Mr. Barrett served 
as superintendent of the Lakeside School for Homeless Children 
at Spring Valley, New York. In addition, he has acted as 
consultant in recreation for the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, the National Recreation Association, and for numerous 
individual communities all over the United States. 

A number of services in physical education, health education, 
recreation and outdoor education are thus available to the 
membership of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Individual inquiries are given 
expert attention. In addition to regular publication of the 
Journal and Research Quarterly, brochures, women’s sports 
guides, conference reports, bibliographies, some special publica- 
tions, and other teaching aids have been prepared. Consultants 
are available for field service and workshops. A clearing house 
for information on positions in health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation is maintained. The Association is repre- 
sented at national and regional conferences and conventions in 
health education, physical education, recreation and outdoor 
education. With its large professional membership of approxi- 
mately 18,000, your Association has national prestige in these 
fields. 


Mr. Barrett 











The Central Council of Physical Recreation of Great Britain, 
6 Bedford Square, London W.C.1, England, publishes The 
Physical Recreation Bulletin, which has a section devoted to 
international affairs. Mr. David Ross is in charge of this sec- 
tion of the Bulletin and plans to publish in the next number an 
international list of books, films, and magazines, and a list of 
colleges and universities at which foreign students in physical 
education are accepted. Each country is permitted to suggest 
only a few books, films, etc. It will be extremely interesting to 
compare the lists of the various countries. Subscriptions would 
be useful additions to your professional libraries. The price 
is 1 shilling per copy. 

The International Relations Committee of the AAHPER 
plans a luncheon meeting, open to interested persons, at the 
Dallas convention. It is to be at the YWCA and will be inex- 
pensive. We hope to hear something of the meetings abroad 
last summer, but primarily from some of the foreign students 
and visitors in the United States. Watch for an announcement 
and save time for this luncheon. 


Membership Highlights 


The following institutions received charters from _ the 
AAHPER last month for the establishment of student major 
clubs: Alabama College, Augustana College, Birmingham 
Southern College, Carson-Newman College, Milligan College, 
Morehead State Teachers College, Ohio State University, 
Prairie View A&M College, St. Cloud State Teachers College, 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Syracuse University, University of Georgia, 
University of Massachusetts, University of Mississippi, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, University of Oklahoma, and West Texas State 
College. 

The following teacher-education institutions have achieved 
100 percent AAHPER enrollment of student majors for 1949- 
50: Alabama College, Hamline University, John B. Stetson 
University, Panzer College, St. Mary’s Female Seminary and 
Junior College, Texas State College for Women, Texas Tech- 
nological College and Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. The following cities have achieved 100 percent 
AAHPER enrollment of teachers for 1949-50: Amarillo Public 
Schools and Norfolk Public Schools. 

Several membership chairmen in the various states have re- 
ported excellent planning for national membership campaigns 
and very fine results from their campaigns. Quite a number of 
chairmen divided their states into zones or sections and desig- 
nated a person in charge of those areas to sponsor enlistment 
of members in the AAHPER. The association commends 
most highly all chairmen, secretaries, teachers, heads of depart- 
ments and others who have encouraged members to make the 
AAHPER a stronger and more unified organization. Here’s 
to a good year in local, state, and national membership growth 
for 1950! 

The membership division of the AAHPER has on hand a 
number of packets of material for use in enlisting AAHPER 


-members. Membership chairmen who have not completed their 


enlistment campaigns may wish to place emphasis on the month 
of January since this is a beginning month for new subscrip- 
tions. Chairmen are urged to write for their packet of ma- 
terials today. 

The AAHPER congratulates the State of Arizona on her first 
life member in the national association. Catherine Wilkinson 
of Phoenix is the honored person. 

State Teachers College at Cortland, New York, is leading the 
teacher-education institutions in submitting the largest number of 
student memberships. This year 301 students have united with 
their national professional organization; congratulations go to 
Janet Wells. 

Eloise M. Jaeger of Minneapolis, Minnesota, leads the na- 
tional membership chairmen in enlisting the largest number of 
professional workers in the AAHPER. She has enlisted 125 
active members and 19 professional members for this year. 

Because the membership division did not receive this infor- 
mation in time to be included in the Honor Roll list in the Sep- 





District Convention Information 


Central: Duluth, Minnesota, Hotel Duluth, March 29- 
April 1, 1950; convention manager, Mr. V. C. Dunder, 
Duluth; exhibits manager, Mr. Gene Aldrich, Public 
Schools, St. Paul. 

Eastern: Atlantic City, New Jersey, Chalfonte-Hadden 
Hall, March 21-24, 1950; convention manager, Mazie 
Scanlan, Public Schools, Atlantic City ; exhibits manager, 
Thomas Barker, Atlantic City Senior High School. 

Midwest: Chicago, Illinois, Sherman Hotel, March 
22-25, 1950; convention manager, A. H. Pritzlaff, Board 
of Education, Chicago; exhibits manager, George Mead, 
Board of Education, 467 W. Hancock, Detroit. 

Northwest: Boise Idaho, Boise Hotel, April 13-15, 
1950; convention and exhibits manager, Robert Gibb, 
Boise High School, Boise, Idaho. 

Southern (joint convention with national association) : 
Dallas, Texas, Hotels Adolphus and Baker, April 18-22, 
1950; convention manager, A. A. Buschmann, Board of 
Education, Dallas; exhibits manager, Carroll H. Smith, 
High School, Garden City, New York. 

Southwest: Santa Fe, New Mexico, Hotel La Fonda, 
April 12-14, 1950; convention manager, C. J. Powell, 
High School, Santa Fe; exhibits manager, John Gunn, 
High School, Santa Fe. 





tember, 1949, Journal, the following teacher-education institu- 
tions are listed as achieving 100 percent AAHPER enrollment 
of student majors for 1948-1949: Hamline University, Panzer 
College of Physical Education and Hygiene, and Texas State 
College for Women. The AAHPER commends and congratu- 
lates these three institutions on this fine record. 





Eastern District News 


By John N. Richards, Sr., Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey 





Eastern District Association Convention 
March 21-24, 1950, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


The Eastern District Association convention will be held in 
Atlantic City, March 21-24, 1950, with headquarters at Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, on Atlantic City’s famous boardwalk. 

The program is planned with needs of children and teachers 
in mind. It is being set up by division vice presidents and sec- 
tion chairmen who are close to the problems involved, and there- 
fore able to plan wisely ‘and well. 

The convention will be be unique and memorable if the “design 
for living” at the headquarters hotel on the American Plan is 
followed by the majority of the delegates. 

Here’s what that means; Several hundred professionally 
minded people housed in the same hotel, meeting leisurely for 
meals; visiting, conferring, attending meetings in comfortable 
rooms; stepping right out on the boardwalk if the weather is 
fine; not having to step out if it isn’t. Doesn’t this add up to a 
unique convention? 

For our convention, the American Plan will include room with 
bath, meals, gratuities to waitresses and maids, all special 
breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, and the all-convention banquet. 
The rates vary according to the location of the room. The 
rates per person per day for the American Plan are: double, 
twin bed and bath, $12.00 to $16.00; single, with bath, $14.00 to 
$17.00. 

- The highlights of the convention include good speakers, ex- 
hibits, demonstrations, discussions, bull sessions, recreation 
warm-ups, social and square dancing, and a dance concert. 

Reservations are to be made directly with Chalfonte-Haddon 
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Hall, Eastern District Association convention headquarters. For 
student accommodations write to the convention manager. 
Thomas A. Barker, Senior High School, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, is exhibits chairman, and Mazie V. Scanlan, School 
Administration Building, Atlantic City, is convention chairman. 


CONNECTICUT By Carl F. Fischer 


The Connecticut state association held its annual meeting in 
conjunction with the meetings of the Connecticut Education 
Association on October 28 at the Old Town Hall Restaurant in 
East Hartford, Connecticut. 

The speaker of the day was Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer from 
Ohio State University who spoke on the topic “Relationships of 
Dewey’s Philosophy to the Teaching of Physical Education.” 
Following this talk, the president, Marjorie Zang, presented the 
slate of officers prepared by the nominating committee. The 
officers for the year 1949-50 are as follows: president Carl F. 
Fischer, University of Connecticut, Storrs; president-elect, 
Charles Bucher, New Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Connecticut; past president Marjory L. Zang, YWCA, 
New Haven, Connecticut; secretary, Ruth V. Byler, State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, Connecticut; treasurer, Ruth 
E. Cragen, Stamford High School, Stamford, Connecticut; vice 
president for health, Florence Parker, East Haven High School, 
East Haven, Connecticut; vice president-elect for health, F. 
LeRoy O’Neil, Connecticut State Red Cross, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; vice president for physical education, Julia Case, 
Manchester High School, Manchester, Connecticut; vice presi- 
dent-elect for physical education, Erwin G. Rice, supervisor of 
physical education and health, Greenwich, Connecticut; vice 
president for recreation, Howard B. Wilson, State Director, 
YMCA, New Haven, Cannecticut; vice president-elect for 
recreation, Lorraine Stacy, New Haven YWCA, New Haven, 
Connecticut; editor of news bulletin, Harriet Kupferer, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. 

The new Executive Committee has set the following as its 
goals for the year: ae. 

1. Unification of its several area organizations into three 
workable groups. 

2. Membership campaigns through the area groups. 

3. Demonstrations, clinics, lectures, throughout the state 
sponsored by the state association through its area organizations. 

The date for the spring convention, to be held again at Camp 
Hazen, the State YMCA camp, is to be the same weekend as 
last year, June 2, 3, and 4. 


MAINE By Harry T. Hayes 


District I of the MAHPER held its fall meeting at the Port- 
land High School gymnasium. The feature of the meeting was 
a physical education demonstration which was attended by 250 
parents, teachers, and students. Dr. Arthur Miller of Boston 
University and George Albert, physical education instructor at 
Portland High School, were in charge of the demonstration. 
Other teachers taking part in the program were Henry La Valle, 
Jeannette Cutts, Mary Thompson, and Catherine Donahue. The 
program included mimetics, dancing, testing events, games, and 
corrective work. The spring meeting will be held at Cape 
Elizabeth High School. George Albert was recently elected 
president of District I. 

Miss Amy Thompson of Waterville High School was elected 
first woman president of the MAHPER at the annual meeting 
at Bangor, Thursday, October 27. Freeman Brewer, athletic 
director at Caribou was elected vice president. Dr. George K. 
McKechnie, dean of Sargent College of Boston University, was 
the main speaker at the association’s luncheon meeting. He 
stated that he thought that society would die of a nervous 
breakdown unless health and physical education assumed their 
proper place in the school curriculum. He also mentioned that 
the two major problems facing health and physical education 
teachers involve getting the program into elementary schools, 
and explaining it to the community through good public rela- 
tions programs. : 

Howard G. Richardson, state director for health, physical 
education, and recreation, presented state honor awards for dis- 
tinguished leadership to Miss Amy Thompson of Waterville, 
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and Miss Virginia Ames, New Jersey, formerly of Aroostook 
State Normal School, Presque Isle; and presented awards with 
highest praise to Fred K. Higgins, Falmouth; D. Sandford 
Parker, Portland; and Henry La Valle of South Portland, re- 
tiring president of the association. 


MARYLAND By Ethel E. Sammis 


The annual meeting of the Maryland Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held in Baltimore on 
October 21, 1949, as a part of the State Teachers Association 
Conference. 

The luncheon and business meeting took place at City College 
and opened the program for the day’s activities. Herbert 
Steiner, president of the Maryland Association, presided at the 
luncheon meeting, and guests at the head table were George 
Ayars, state director of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in Delaware; Dean L. M. Fraley of the University of 
Maryland; Harold Callowhill, director of the Baltimore Bureau 
of Recreation; Dr. Henry Buettner, Baltimore Department of 
Health; Dorothy Horine, Baltimore Department of Education; 
and Hubert Snyder, director of the Baltimore County Recrea- 
tion Commission. 

At this time the R. Tait McKenzie Award was presented 
posthumously to Raymond S. Hyson, former superintendent of 
Baltimore County schools, and to Elmon Vernier, director of 
health and physical education, Baltimore city schools. Officers 
for 1949-1950 are as follows: president, Fred Leidig, supervisor 
of municipal sports, department of recreation and parks, Bureau 
of Recreation; president-elect, Dorothy Horine, physical edu- 
cation specialist, Baltimore Department of Education; secretary- 
treasurer, Thomas C. Ferguson, state director of physical edu- 
cation and recreation. 

The afternoon program included clinics for junior and senior 
high school boys in basketball and wrestling. The West Vir- 
ginia University basketball squad under the direction of Coach 
Lee Patton gave the demonstration and participating in the 
wrestling were Raymond Swartz, U.S. Naval Academy, William 
Krouse, University of Maryland, and Edward Russell of the 
Gilman Country School. Miss Catherine Cockburn of Richard 
Montgomery High School was chairman of the junior and 
senior high school girls’ basketball clinic. 

Demonstrations of elementary school physical education activi- 
ties were divided into six sections which included (1) small 
group activities, Grade 2, (2) stunts and tumbling, Grade 3, 
(3) singing games, rhythms, and folk dancing in a classroom 
situation, Grade 1, (4) games and relays in a classroom, (5) 
rhythms and creative activities, Grade 5, and (6) American 
country dancing. These demonstrations were given by class- 
room teachers. 

The Health Section of the program gave consideration to 
(1) orientation and presentation of program by Dr. Edward 
Davens, chief, Bureau of Child Hygiene, State Department of 
Health; (2) daily teacher observation by Dr. Alan Foard, as- 
sistant professor, Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene; (3) a 
teacher-nurse conference under the direction of Mrs. Frieda G. 
Schaefer and Mrs. Margaret Dolan; (4) a nurse-student con- 
ference by Mrs. Rose Weisman; (5) the pediatric examination 
by Dr. Virginia Harris, pediatric consultant, Prince Georges 
County. 

The Recreation Section was divided into (1) a general meet- 
ing which included the showing of the film, “Leaders for 
Leisure” and case reports from various organizations in Balti- 
more and the state; (2) source materials and demonstrations of 
crafts, games, dancing, and music. 

Hood College in Frederick, Maryland, dedicated the new 
Gambrill Gymnasium on November 18, 19 and 20, 1949. The 
highlights other than the dedication ceremony related to open 
swimming and games and a faculty skit. 

Dean L. M. Fraley, University of Maryland, presented a talk 
on a general sports program for Maryland public schools. He 
stated that in his opinion, athletics, or varsity sports, when 
wisely administered and skillfully supervised, had a rightful 
place in the school curriculum as an integral part of the physical 
education program. He went on to say that educators have long 
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recognized that athletics, when conducted in accordance with 
sound basic principles of education, give opportunities for ex- 
periences on the playing field and on the gymnasium floor, 
which are invaluable to the participants. Athletics serve as a 
laboratory in which needs and interests are discovered and 
satisfied by individual and group competitive activities. Ath- 
letics also provide opportunities for experiences which are 
physically wholesome, mentally stimulating and satisfying, and 
socially sound. 

The curriculum for the professional preparation of teachers 
of physical education in the college of physical education, recre- 
ation, and health at the University of Maryland is designed to 
give the student majoring in physical education the kind of 
training needed for administering and supervising a high school 
physical education program, as well as directing an intramural 
sports program and coaching high school athletics. 


MASSACHUSETTS By Mary T. Gibbons 


On September 30, 1949, the George Robert White Schoolboy 
Stadium was placed officially under the care and control of the 
physical education department of the Boston public schools. 
This new million-dollar structure, located in Franklin Park, 
incorporates the best features of the stadia in Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, and Los Angeles. 

The stands have a capacity of 12,000, and have the majority 
of seats opposite the middle of the field. Five light towers on 
each side of the gridiron provide complete visibility for all 
night games. 

Special rooms are provided for officials with an entrance 
through the executive offices. For the sports writers there is 
a press box enclosed with elevating glass windows, heated and 
shaded and equipped with writing benches, telegraph outlets, 
and telephones. Video installations on the roof are protected 
with a guard rail. 

There are four dressing rooms for contestants with a capacity 
for 280 football players or 480 track participants. On both 
sides of the field are thoroughly equipped first-aid rooms. 

A gridiron, turtle-back surface, subdrained with an under- 
ground sprinkler system and special grass seed mixture to with- 
stand a heavy playing surface fulfills the expectations of foot- 
ball players and coaches. The track enthusiast finds nothing 
more to be desired in the quarter-mile track with two straight- 
aways, 220 yards each, and jumping pits at both ends of the field. 

The Office of Naval Research has renewed for the third year 
a research contract at Springfield College. Graduate students 
engaged in the project are establishing standards of normal 
strength of the muscles activating the 37 joint movements. The 
data are being used as a basis of comparison of the recovery 
made in rehabilitation cases. The project is being conducted 
under the direction of H. Harrison Clarke, director of graduate 
study, and has the cooperation of doctors in the physical medi- 
cine section of the Mayo Clinic. In recognition of the work 
performed in this research, Dr. Clarke was awarded a citation 
for outstanding research in 1948 by the American Academy of 
Physical Education. 


NEW YORK By Marie R. Schuler 


The zone associations of the New York State Association have 
planned interesting and full programs for their sections this 
year. Presidents of the zone associations and members of the 
state association Representative Assembly for the year 1949-50 
are as follows: 

Central Zone—Betty Madden, president, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Syracuse; Dorothy Hettler, Syracuse; Louis Cook, 
Utica; Alfred G. Andrews, Syracuse. 

Central Western Zone—Harold E. Schum, president, Spencer- 
port High School, Spencerport; Minnie Booth, Charlotte High 
School, Rochester; Herman Norton, Board of Education, 
Rochester. 

Eastern Zone—Ann King, president, Saratoga High School, 
Saratoga; Arthur Boehm, Nott Terrace High School, Schenec- 
tady. 

Long Island Zone—Mrs. Mildred Ball, president, Huntington 
School, Huntington, Long Island; Al Nilsson, Hempstead High 
School, Hempstead. 
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Southern Zone—Edward Butkus, president, Johnson City 
High School, Johnson City; George Butts, Homer; Theodore 
Lewis, Dickenson School, Binghamton. 

Southeastern Zone—Virginia Lynch, president, Prospect High 
School, Pelham Manor; Paul Fairfield, department of physical 
education, Rye. 

Western Zone—Eugene Hofmeister, president, 721 City Hall, 
Buffalo; Cloise E. Swearingen, Southwestern Central School, 
Lakewood; Helen I. Riegel, Lafayette High School, Buffalo; 
Ray G. Glunz, 721 City Hall, Buffalo. 

Northern Zone—Dorothy Dawley, president, Massena High 
School, Massena. 

North Central Zone—Freemont Powers, president, Water- 
town High School, Watertown; Arthur Thompson, 112 South 
Pleasant Street, Watertown. 

Northeastern Zone—Anthony Papero, president, Peru Central 
School, Peru; James Fritz, Ellenburg Central School, Ellen- 
burg Depot. 

New York City Zone—Sally Maguire, president, 128 Central 
Park South, New York. 

Section and affiliate groups have also been carrying on very 
active programs. Presidents of the sections, who also act as 
members of the Representative Assembly, are as follows: Ad- 
ministrators and Supervisors Section—Gerald J. Donnelly, de- 
partment of education, New Rochelle; AWREN YS—Beatrice 
Hunt, 8606 Witkop Avenue, Niagara Falls; New York State 
Council for Health Teaching—Katherine H. Fuehrer, 121 
Greenway East, New Hyde Park; New York State Coaches 
Association—William Bowers, Briarcliff High School, Briarcliff. 

Presidents of the affiliate groups, who also act as members 
of the Representative Assembly, are as follows: School Nurse 
Teachers—Jessie Wells, 646 Oakwood Avenue, Syracuse; 
Dental Hygiene Teachers—Henrietta Watters, 30 Fairmont 
Street, Huntington. 





Southern District News 


By Mary Kate Miller, Florida State University, Tallahassee 





ALABAMA By Cordelia Lundquist 


A conference on camping and outdoor education was held on 
the campus of Florence State Teachers College, December 13 
and 14. Mr. Julian W. Smith, State Department of Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan, served as consultant. Personnel from Pea- 
body College and TVA took an active part in this program. 
The purpose of this conference is to provide an opportunity for 
those people in the Tennessee Valley who are interested in camp- 
ing and outdoor education to study the possibilities inherent in 
a program of this type. Miss Rosemary Lambertson is now a 
member of the physical education staff at Florence State Teach- 
ers College. She is a resident of the State of Maine and has 
had several years’ teaching experience in that state. Miss 
Lambertson is filling the vacancy left by Miss Loretta Dyer 
who is at Delta State College, Cleveland, Miss., at the present 
time. 

The department of physical education at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama, recently conducted a one-day school 
of instruction in physical education, directed by Miss Elsa 
Schneider and Mr. Simon McNeely of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Approximately forty teachers and administrators 
from District IV were represented. The men and women physi- 
cal education students and faculty were able to take advantage 
of the whole day’s program. 

The woman’s physical education department at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute has two new staff members, Ruth Hurley 
and Joyce Williams. Miss Hurley is from Macon, Georgia, 
and received her B.S. degree from Mary Washington College 
and her A.M. degree from Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Miss Williams is from Wetumpka, Alabama, and is a 
graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
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Miss Harriette Donahoo from Bessemer, Alabama, has re- 
turned to Auburn after receiving her A.M. degree from Colum- 
bia in June. Miss Martha Walton is on leave of absence this 
year for graduate study at Colorado College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. Miss Geneva Myrick completed her work 
on her A.M. degree at Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
this past summer. 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama, held its first all- 
College sports day last fall. The program was sponsored by the 
Recreation Association with the organization of activities done 
by the students. For one hour the complete student body par- 
ticipated in swimming, tennis, tumbling, volleyball, softball, 
square dancing, and modern dance. For the second hour demon- 
stration exhibition matches in tennis were held. Simultaneously 
a student-faculty softball game was played. A picnic supper 
was then held on the college athletic field. The day’s program 
was concluded with community singing and the awarding of 
oilcloth awards for winners in competitive sports. 

Alabama College has added Betty Myers to its staff in physi- 
cal education. Miss Myers previously taught at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana. 


FLORIDA By Janet Wells 


A convocation dedicating the Florida Gymnasium at the Uni- 
versity of Florida was held on October 21, 1949. At the dedi- 
cation services the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters was 
conferred upon the Honorable Alben W. Barkley, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. The presentation of the degree was 
made by the Honorable Fuller Warren, Governor of the State of 
Florida, with a citation by Dr. J. Hillis Miller, president of the 
University of Florida. With this new addition, the college of 
physical education, health, and athletics now has an athletic 
plant valued at well over two million dollars. 

The school camping movement is growing rapidly in Florida. 
The school boards of both Gainesville, Alachua County, and 
Miami, Dade County, now own their own campsites and are 
including camping as a regular part of the school program, con- 
ducting summer camps as well as day camps and weekend 
camps during the school year. Manatee, Marion, and Hills- 
borough counties are using state park facilities for their camp- 
ing activities with great success. Local civic groups as well as 
state agencies have become interested in the educational pos- 
sibilities of the school camping movement and have assisted 
greatly with the programs. With the assistance and coopera- 
tion of the Florida Chapter of the Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults and the Speech Department of the University 
of Florida, a special program with speech and hearing defects 
was included in the regular summer camping program at Camp 
Crystal Lake, the Alachua County School Camp. This pro- 
gram was so successful that it is to be expanded next year. 

The State Department of Education has recently issued the 
third edition of its Bulletin 5, A Guide to Teaching Physical 
Education in the Secondary Schools. This bulletin, one of the 
many instructional helps issued by the State Department, is the 
work of a committee of physical education teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators who met at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, last summer to revise the old bulletin. It contains 
the composite thinking of the group as to purpose and philos- 
ophy, principles, and the problem of what comprises an ade- 
quate program of physical education. This bulletin is issued to 
every physical education teacher and principal in the secondary 
schools in Florida to serve as a guide for their activities. 

Countywide sportsdays, growing from the physical education 
programs and providing extramural competition, are being re- 
ported in increasing numbers. Last fall volleyball and touch 
football sportsdays for boys and girls were held in Alachua, 
Dade, and Polk counties with great success. The contestants 
are matched by grade, age, or height to provide the fairest pos- 
sible competition. Dade County was assisted in its sports- 
days by the physical education department of the University of 
Miami and Alachua County was assisted in its activities by the 
college of health, physical education and athletics of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. All counties reported plans to continue the 
sportsdays in basketball, track and field, softball, tennis, ‘and 
swimming. 
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Winter Haven High School, Polk County, has overcome the 
problem of how to administer an intramural program when a 
large percentage of the student body is transported by adding a 
seventh period to the school day. Polk County now has over 
3,000 students participating in intramural programs. 

The AAHPER chapter of the Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, a school which is fast becoming famous for its Univer- 
sity Circus, sponsored a program of gymnastics and tumbling 
given by the Varsity Gymnastic team, the Gymkana Troupe, 
and the Marianna High School Gymkana group on November 
5. This program, under the direction of Dr. Hartley Price, 
featured the skills of Bill Roetzheim, National AAU gym- 
nastics champion and member of the 1948 Olymipics team, and 
Joe Calvetti, NCAA high bar champion. 

Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, was a recent 
visitor on the Florida State University campus, speaking to the 
major group at a breakfast on November 4. 

Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was a guest speaker at the state meeting of the PTA. 
He visited the campus of Florida State University before re- 
turning to New York. 

Five new members have been added to the department of 
physical education for women at Florida State University: Dr. 
Christine Foster, recently at Mary Baldwin College; Mary 
Augusta Stapp from Washington state; Frances Hall, Catherine 
Sullivan, and Jane Hart from Florida. 

Play nights for teachers, a series of square dances sponsored 
by the physical education department of Dade County, Miami, 
Florida, were inaugurated last fall. These dances are held 
twice a month; the first dance in the month is on a countywide 
scale so that teachers may meet co-workers from various parts 
of the county and the second’ dance is held on a regional basis 
so that teachers from one section of the county may learn to 
know each other. These have been enthusiastically received. 

In cooperation with the physical education staffs at every 
public school in Miami Beach, the Miami Beach Recreation 
Department has given free tennis clinics and is following this 
up with a series of free lessons under’ professional instruction at 
every playground in Miami Beach. A total of 410 boys and 
girls from the 5th through the 12th grades have registered for 
the free lessons which will be offered during the school year. 

The department of professional curriculum of the college of 
physical education, health, and athletics at the University of 
Florida has recently added three new members to the faculty, 
Dr. Wesley M. Staton, Mr. Wayne H. Crawford, and Mr. Jack 
McGriff. Prior to joining the faculty at the University of Flor- 
ida, Dr. Staton taught at Sargent College of Physical Education, 
Boston University, and the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Crawford was formerly a member of the staff at 
the University of Pittsburgh, Columbia University and Ball 
State Teachers College. Mr. McGriff previously served as an 
instructor of physical education at the P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School of the University of Florida. 


GEORGIA By Thomas E. McDonough 


A southern work conference on health, physical education, 
and recreation was held at Emory University, November 4-5, 
1949. The conference was held in conjunction with the dedica- 
tion of Emory’s new gymnasium and athletic fields. The project 
was sponsored by the department of physical education and 
athletics, Emory Division of Teacher Education, Emory Com- 
munity Educational Service, and the Atlanta Area Teacher 
Education Service. Two hundred delegates, representing fifteen 
different states, attended the meetings. 

Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, delivered an 
address at the opening general meeting Friday morning with 
Mr. J. Gordon Stipe, vice president, Emory University, presid- 
ing. Dr. Jackson Sharman, University of Alabama, spoke at 
the luncheon for out-of-state guests. Dr. J. B. Nash, New 
York University, delivered the dedicatory address at exercises 
late Friday afternoon at which Dr. Goodrich C. White, president 
of Emory University, presided. 

The third general meeting was devoted to a panel discussion 
on “The Contribution of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
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reation to the Total Education Program.” Dr. Judson C. 
Ward, dean of the college of arts and sciences, Emory Univer- 
sity, served as moderator. Dr. John Dotson, Emory University, 
Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Dr. J. B. Nash, Dr. Jackson Sharman, 
Dr. John Goodlad, Emory, and Mr. Thomas E. McDonough 
made up the panel. 

The group attending the conference was broken down into 
three large working divisions: (1) integrated health programs 
in the elementary schools; (2) the héalth and physical educa- 
tion program at the secondary school and college levels; (3) 
school recreation, intramurals, etc. These divisions were in turn 
broken down into ten special interest groups. 

A State of Georgia professional standards committee, study- 
ing teacher-certification requirements in the areas of health, 
physical education, and recreation, met during the conference and 
visited the various sections and division meetings. Dr. John 
Dotson, coordinator of teacher education, Emory University, 
acted as chairman of this committee. 

The following professional people acted as consultants during 
the conference: Miss Lucille Bowers, public schools, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina; Miss Mary Brooks, Fulton County 
schools, Georgia; Mrs. Mary Dan Coleman, Georgia State De- 
partment of Education; Miss Virginia Carmichael, Atlanta Rec- 
reation Department; Mr. Jeff Farris, State Teachers College, 
Conway, Arkansas; Mrs. T. L. Freeman, DeKalb County 
schools, Georgia; Mr. James Goodin, Georgia State Department 
of Health; Mr. R. L. Hilliard, Lawson General Hospital; Mr. 
Grant W. Husband, Georgia State Department of Health; Miss 
Effie Keaster, University of Georgia; Mr. Lynn Keyes, Georgia 
State Department of Health; Miss Fay Logan, Atlanta Tuber- 
culosis Association; Mr. Kenneth Runquist, Virginia Military 
Institute; Mrs. Lucille Sessions, Decatur Public Schools, 
Georgia; Mr. Ernest B. Smith, University of Georgia; Mrs. 
Mary Ella Soule, University of Georgia; and Dr. Solon Sud- 
duth, George Peabody College. 

Emory University is indebted to these consultants and the 
delegates who participated in this project. Consultants were 
responsible for keeping the discussion on a very high level. The 
final panel not only summed up the conference but pointed out 
to members in our field the need for study and further discussion 
of morality as it applies to physical education and athletics. 


MISSISSIPPI By R. G. Lowrey 


Meetings between school officials and teachers on the one hand 
and officials from the health office on the other for joint planning 
of a school health program have recently been held in Jefferson 
Davis County, Oktibbeha County, Webster County, and Holmes 
County. 

The Forrest County Health Department is publishing a 
monthly news letter entitled Health Advance which is sent to 
all schools and is designed to interpret health department serv- 
ices, present health information, and give news of school health 
activities in the county. Lee and Harrison counties are plan- 
ning similar papers. 

The state school health service has made available for use in 
the county and community fairs an exhibit depicting work done 
in the medical correction program from October 1944, through 
December, 1948. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Jackson, consultant in remedial reading and 
speech therapist has been added to the staff of the child guid- 
ance clinic of the Mississippi State Board of Health. Mrs. 
Jackson will give service to schools where consultative advice 
on remedial reading or speech therapy is needed. 

The State Board of Health has purchased equipment for 
dental hygienists to make topical applications of sodium fluoride 
to children’s teeth. Applications were completed last summer 
for 664 children by five dental hygienists. 

Some of the larger county health departments in Mississippi 
have purchased audiometers and are doing mass hearing testing 
in the schools using the Massachusetts hearing-testing pro- 
cedure. Such programs are encouraged by the school health 
service. 

The city recreation council in Hazlehurst, Mississippi, now 
has plans for a year-round recreation program and will have the 
services of Mr. Don Metzler as full-time director. 
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NORTH CAROLINA By Ruth O. Moore 


The North Carolina Fifth Annual Recreation Conference was 
held in Raleigh, November 7, 8, 9, and 10. The Recreation 
Commission convened on Tuesday and the Commission’s ad- 
visory committee and consultants presented their yearly reports 
on the work their committees had accomplished during the year, 
Governor Kerr Scott officially opened the conference with an 
address Monday evening. He emphasized the need for county 
recreation as a means of reaching the country folk. He made 
the announcement that the first county recreation program had 
been set up in Nash County with a legally established county 
commission and a budget of $8,000. Tuesday and Wednesday 
were devoted to sectional meetings. Municipal, rural, camping, 
youth leaders towns and villages, industrial, maintenance, and 
church leaders each had their own meetings. Several outstand- 
ing speakers took part in the general meetings. The total regis- 
tration for the conference was 261. Participants had the op- 
portunity to see exhibits of all kinds including color slides and 
movies of various recreation activities that are being carried 
on by recreation departments in the state. There will be a joint 
North Carolina-South Carolina recreation conference held next 
year. 

The statewide curriculum projects in health, physical educa- 
tion, and safety which were started last year are still being 
carried on this year. On Saturday, November 12, the physical 
education committee met in Greensboro. The health committee 
met in Raleigh on Monday, November 14, and the safety com- 
mittee, on December 3. At each of these meetings the commit- 
tee chairmen presented the work of their groups for discussion 
and approval of the entire committee. 

The second annual conference of the Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation Association of the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation met in Chapel Hill, December 9 and 10. Over three 
hundred members attended the conference. On Friday after- 
noon there was a demonstration of teaching techniques and 
skills in various types of activities. This demonstration was put 
on by the public schools and colleges in the state. Mr. Simon 
McNeely, from the Office of Education in Washington spoke 
at the banquet on “Pep, Personality, and Prudence in Practice.” 
Saturday morning was taken up with group meetings. Dr. 
Fred Hein of the American Medical Association, Chicago, IlIli- 
nois, spoke at the general meeting on “Developing Better Work- 
ing Relationships with the Medical Profession.” A luncheon 
and business session was held at the Carolina Inn. The after- 
noon sessions included a demonstration and interpretation of 
girls’ basketball rules, and movies of some outstanding college 
football games. The conference closed with a demonstration of 
physical education activities. 


TENNESSEE By Carrie Belle Morris 


News is literally pouring in from over the state showing the 
keen interest in the various phases of physical education and 
recreation. One item of note is on camping. Eleanor Gorham 
of Nashville reports that the annual fall conference of the 
Tennessee Valley Section, American Camping Association, was 
held at Camp Hy-Lake. Among leaders on the program which 
was built around the theme, “Better Camping Through Better 
Leadership,” were Mr. George Gibbens, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers; Mr. Wallie Van Brunt Clausen, assistant 
director of water safety, American Red Cross; and Mr. Lloyd 
Snyder, Methodist Publishing House, Nashville. The guest 
speaker and resource leader was Mr. Hugh Allen, camping 
instructor and camp director at George Williams College, 
Chicago. 

Sidney Rice reports that LMU was recently host at the 
first adult folk festival. It was sponsored by the recreation 
committee of the Council of Southern Mountain Workers. Also, 
Mr. Rice reports 200 members of the Claiborne County Educa- 
tion Association saw demonstrations of and took part in singing 
games, team games, and folk dancing provided by the physical 
education department of LMU. 

Officers for the Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Section of the East Tennessee Education Association for the 
coming year are as follows: president, Mae Iddins, Carson- 
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Newman Coliege; vice president, Robert Matusek, Chattanooga 
City High School; secretary-treasurer, Goldie Miller, Lenoir 
City High School. 

New officers for the East District of the Tennessee State 
College Physical Education Association were elected at a meet- 
ing held recently in Knoxville in connection with the East Ten- 
nessee Education Association. They are as follows : president, 
Sidney W. Rice, Lincoln Memorial University ; vice president, 
Julian Crocker, East Tennessee State College; secretary-treas- 
urer, Peggy Evans Thomas, University of Chattanooga. 

This year the department of phtsical education, University of 
Tennessee, is sponsoring a new club which is progressing with 
a great deal of success. It is the Co-Ed Square Dance Club 
which has a membership of 150. The students have experience in 
calling figures, as well as in dancing, both of which serve as 
excellent training for the physical education and recreation 
majors. 

New officers for the Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion Section of the West Tennessee Education Association are 
the following: James Peery, Halls, chairman; Eugene Fulghum, 
Memphis State College, vice chairman; Mack Hathaway, Mun- 
ford, secretary-treasurer ; Elma Roane, Memphis State College, 
new member of State Executive Committee; Tury Oman, 
Jackson, State Executive Committee member; James Peery, 
Halls, State Executive Committee member. 

Officers elected by the West Section of the Tennessee State 
College Physical Education Association are as follows: Elma 
Roane, Memphis State College, president; Joe Carmical, 
Lambuth College, Jackson, vice president; Colleen Bennett, 
Memphis State College, secretary-treasurer. 


TEXAS By Kitty Wingo 


The Women’s Recreation Association of the Texas State Col- 
lege for Women had an important role to play in the program 
of entertainment for the new students provided by the college 
during the opening weeks of the 1949-1950 session. Under the 
able leadership of Patricia Page, president, the WRA con- 
ducted a carnival for the student body on September 23 which 
consisted of an evening of fun at various booths followed by a 
stage program at the College. 

On October 2, the WRA was hostess to the student body and 
faculty at their annual open house on the College campsite at 
Lake Dallas. The purpose of the open house was to introduce 
new students to the camping and outing facilities of the college 
and to provide opportunity for students to make new friends 
during an afternoon of fun and recreation in the outdoors. 

The twenty-first annual convention of the Texas Recreation 
Federation of College Women was held at the Texas State 
College for Women on October 27-29. In addition to an 
intensive program of addresses and round-table discussions, the 
highlights of the convention were a College assembly program 
given by the Women’s Recreation Association in which the 
recreation activities that are sponsored by the organization were 
presented to the student body of the College through a skit; a 
formal banquet; a “camping” session held at the College camp at 
Lake Dallas, and, finally, the annual All-College Corn Huskin’ 
Bee which is sponsored jointly by the Women’s Recreation 
Association and the department of health, physical education, 
and recreation. 

The staff members of the department of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation at Texas State College for Women are 
very proud of the recent achievements of one of their former 
co-workers, Miss Virginia Bourquardez, who received her 
doctor’s degree at Columbia University last summer. 

Miss Marlys Swenson, former instructor at the University of 
Texas, is now with the department of physical education for 
women at the University of Washington in Seattle; Washington. 

Mary Elizabeth McCoy is back in the department of physical 
education at Southern Methodist University after having worked 
on her doctorate. 

Miss Ann Meredith Abbot, 1949 graduate of Texas Christian 
University, is working on her master’s degree in physical edu- 
cation in the graduate school at the University of Alabama. 

Texas Christian University is still finding enjoyment in its 
square dance program. The square dance class which is co- 
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educational meets in the evening and has 88 enrolled; and the 
Hoe-Down, which is a student square dance club, has 243 
members. In 1946, the club started with one square and bor- 
rowed a caller, Mr. W. E. Fishback. We now have five accept- 
able callers in our group. 





Southwest District News 





By Lloyd Webster, Public Schools, Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA 


The fall conference for the California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation convened at Pasadena City 
College, Pasadena, California, on Saturday, October 29. High- 
lights of the program included a badminton demonstration by 
Ken Davidson, Mrs. Hulet Smith, and Wynn Rogers, state and 
national doubles' champions for 1949. Dr. Valerie Hunt, assist- 
ant professor of physical education at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, talked on the broad aspects of the body 
in motion. The Los Angeles high school and grade school pu- 
pils gave a demonstration of square dancing in the public schools. 
The noon luncheon was presided over by Louis Messler, southern 
section president, who introduced the keynote speaker, Dr. 
Elizabeth Kelley, professor of health education, Fresno State 
College. The topic of her address was, “Together in Action.” 
The conference was attended by approximately 450 members 
of the southern section. 

The executive committee of the Girls’ Athletic Federation 
of Southern California met Saturday, October 22, 1949, at 
Montebello to plan the annual spring conference for high schools 
and their GAA advisers. Membership in this organization in- 
cludes high schools in the counties from Santa Barbara, Los 
Angeles, and Kern, south to San Diego and Imperial Counties. 

As the GAA boards from the officer school met to plan the 
theme, speaker, and discussion groups for the conference, three 
study groups of girls and their advisers met to study pertinent 
current problems. The constitution was revised as specific 
NSWA standards were included in the by-laws; problems of 
financing GAA and the relationship of GAA to out-of-school 
recreation were studied and a progress report made. 


NEW MEXICO By Caskey Settle 


The new officers elected at a meeting of the New Mexico state 
association held at Albuquerque in October are: president, Ruth 
Turpin, High School, Alamogordo; president-elect, G. M. 
Shiplet, High School, Jal; vice president, Ralph E. Jordan, 
High School, Carlsbad; secretary-treasurer, Harriett Straton, 
public schools, Las Cruces: President Turpin appointed Mr. 
John Gunn, public schools, Santa Fe, to be state representative; 
and Caskey Settle, New Mexico Highlands University, to be 
in charge of publicity and to be editor of the newsletter of the 
New Mexico state association. 

This year’s meeting of the association was the largest, in both 
attendance and enthusiasm, in the history of the organization. 
Three hundred attended the Thursday morning general meeting, 
and two hundred, the Friday luncheon. Not all of these people 
were contacted by the membership committee or the secretary- 
treasurer, but the membership is double that of last year, with 
more membership fees coming in each week. 

The Southwest District Convention will meet in Santa Fe, 
April 12-14. Convention officers are: conference chairman, 
Veda Overton; conference manager, C. J. Powell; exhibits 
chairman, John Gunn; housing chairman, Jim Riley; entertain- 
ment chairman, Doc Deafandorff, all of Santa Fe. Students 
who attended the meeting of the executive committee of the 
Southwest District in Las Vegas, Nevada, chose Gloria Cara- 
way of Roswell and a student at A&M College to be student 
section chairman. 

Professional spirit is growing in the state. This is the first 
year members from New Mexico have attended the fall meeting 








of the District executive committee, and this year New Mexico 
had the largest representation at the meeting. 

Carlsbad .Junior and Senior High Schools have started a 
course in personal and family living. Planning is being done 
by the Health Committee, and has been approved by the board 
of education. This is a non-credit course. There will be four 
sessions, and a picture will be shown in each session. This will 
be followed by discussion by a panel of teachers, nurses, and 
students. Parents will be invited to attend. A preview of the 
films, “Human Reproduction” and “Human Growth” was shown 
in the high school, and all parents were invited to attend. After 
the preview, the parents were informed about the plans for the 
new course, and asked to vote in favor of or against the plan; 
193 favored the plan and 13 were against it. Each student attend- 
ing the four sessions must have his parents’ written permission 
to participate. 


NEVADA By Ruth Russell 


The Nevada public school system is attempting to set up a co- 
ordinated health program throughout the elementary schools. 
In each of the school district institutes held during November, 
a block of time was devoted to an open discussion of the health 
education curriculum. A health curriculum committee, con- 
sisting of the discussion leaders from each district, is continuing 
the study and will submit a curriculum and courses of study for 
the state. 

Plans are underway to increase the scope of the Nevada 
Physical Education and Health Association. A dinner meeting 
was held in Reno, November 7, at which time methods of en- 
couraging participation of teachers in the more sparsely settled 
sections of the state were proposed. 


ARIZONA 


The following people have been elected to lead the Arizona 
State Association for the new year: president, John D. Riggs, 
Phoenix College; vice president, R. E. McCuller; secretary- 
treasurer, Loretta Brinegar. 


UTAH 


The 1949-50 officers of the Utah Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation are Elizabeth Dutton, pres- 
ident; Russell Magleby, president-elect; Walter Brooks, past 
president; Vaughn Hall, secretary-treasurer; Ed Isaacson, 
vice president for health education; Earl Ferguson, vice presi- 
dent for physical education; and John L. Squires, vice president 
for recreation. The officers, together with the six district chair- 
men, constitute the executive committee. The District chairmen 
are: I, Heber Whiting; Ii, Warren G. Allsop; III, George 
Pehrson; IV, Elwin Mickelson; V, Lawrence B Golding; and 
VI, Ray Walters. The executive committee is actively plan- 
ning the district conventions which are scheduled for January 
and February. Golda Jensen is the new chairman of the Ele- 
mentary Section; Pauline Fuller is chairman of the Women’s 
Activities Section; and Lee Liston will continue as chairman 
of Men’s Athletics. 

Glen Worthington of Logan City High School has been re- 
appointed as state and national membership chairman. Utah has 
reached its quota of national memberships for three successive 
years, and much of the credit goes to the active membership 
chairman. 

Joseph G. Carling has resigned his position as director of 
health education for the State Department of Health to accept 
@ position with the Utah Tuberculosis Association. The new 
appointee to the position in the State Health Department is 
William Manning, who is a native of Cedar City and received 
his training in health education at the University of North 
Carolina. 

A mass chest x-ray survey has been completed in Salt Lake 
County, under the direction of the Salt Lake City and County 
health departments, the Salt Lake County Medical Society, the 
Utah Tuberculosis Association, the State Health Department, 
and the United States Public Health Service. A total of 163,000 
small x-ray pictures were made. This number represents 93 
percent of the population over 15 years of age in the Salt Lake 
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area. Follow-up on pathological chest conditions is proceeding 
at the diagnostic center and in the offices of private physicians, 

Elizabeth Dutton, president of the Utah state association; 
Vaughan Hall, state director of health, physical education, and 
recreation; Alice O. Bronson, Southwest District representative 
to the national Board of Directors; Charles J. Hart, chairman 
of the Southwest District Research Section; and Elizabeth 
Hayes, chairman of the Dance Section, attended the Southwest 
District Executive Committee meeting held in Las Vegas, 
Nevada, November 12 and 13. 

Vaughn Hall, state director!’ and Reed K. Swenson, director 
of physical education at Weber College, have passed their 
qualifying examinations for the doctor of education degree at 
the University of Utah. Both are now working on their dis- 
sertations. Other doctoral candidates include Floyd Biddulph 
from Ricks College, James Kevin from Oklahoma A&M, Robert 
Rickbeil from Minnesota, and John L. Squires from Utah. 

Bernice Moss, associate professor of health education at the 
University of Utah, was guest speaker at the Oklahoma Health 
and Physical Education Association meeting held in Oklahoma 
City in October. 





Northwest District News 





By Katharine Fox, University of Washington, Seattle 


OREGON By Katherine M. Rahl 


An enrollment of 771, the highest on record, at Southern 
Oregon College has provided a great deal of fall activity for the 
physical education staff. One new member has been added this 
year, Mrs. Penny Fontaine, who will supervise physical educa- 
tion teacher training in the Ashland Junior High School. Breen 
Ratterman continued work on her Ph. D. at Stanford last 
summer. Mrs. Fontaine and Miss Stockham appeared as guest 
leaders in the elementary rhythm section at the Southwest 
Oregon Teachers’ Institute in Klamath Falls, October 6 and 7. 

Miss Violet Stockham is conducting an extension class in be- 
ginning federated folk dances at Klamath Falls on Monday 
evenings for the fall term and reports a capacity turn-out. 
Intramurals, under the direction of Ted Schopf, are again being 
conducted at. Southern Oregon College with seven teams of 
eight-man flag football. 

Dr. Franklin B. Harr has replaced Dr. Howard Hoyman at 
the University of Oregon as head of the department of health 
education in the school of health and physical education. Dr. 
Haar was in charge of health education at the University of 
Florida and for 15 years was head of health education in the 
Pittsburgh public schools. 

Miss Evelyn Hudson is to serve as director of the physical 
education workshops conducted jointly by the school of health 
and physical education, University of Oregon, and the General 
Extension Division. She takes the place of Miss Myrtle Spande 
who is now director of teacher training for women in physical 
education at the University. The physical education workshops 
this year are in Portland, Newport, Taft, and Coos Bay. Miss 
Hudson reports an enrollment of 25 in Portland, 20 in Newport, 
15 in Taft, and 40 in Coos Bay. 

Miss Marjorie Murray, a new staff member, comes to the 
University of Oregon from the University of Kentucky. She 
secured her B. S. from the University of Texas and her M. S. 
from New York University. 

This fall new health education workshops have been estab- 
lished in Baker and Ontario. Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead, director 
of the workshops, reports an enrollment of 40 teachers and 
administrators in Baker and a class of 52 in Ontario. In 
Pendleton the third quarter of the workshop is being given 
every other Friday night. 


WASHINGTON 


The Washington State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation held its 1949 convention on November 
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3, 4, and 5 in Yakima. Problems in the field of recreation were 
considered on November 3. Willard H. Shumard of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association presented an overview of new 
developments in the field and William Pon, consultant in rec- 
reation, State Parks and Recreation Commission, reported on 
the National Recreation Congress. Milton L. Martin lead a dis- 
cussion on how we can improve and expand school-community 
recreation to meet the needs of all children and adults. Other 
resource people for this discussion were Carl Gustafson, Shelton 
Kem, Dr. Norman Kunde, Angelo Guiadrone, Mrs. Wilbur 
Linn, Ed Putnam, Ruth Radir, Victor Dauer, David Dubois, 
Thomas Lantz and Walter Pollock. 

The afternoon session considered the topic of school-commu- 
nity camping with a general overview of the field presented by 
Carl Jensen, assistant superintendent, Highline public schools. 
As an example of a highly integrated school-community camp- 
ing program, Andrew Holland, Everett Junior College, re- 
viewed the Snohomish County program. The panel discussion 
was lead by James Huntley, camping consultant, State Parks 
and Recreation Commission on the question, “How can we ex- 
tend the opportunities and benefits of camping to more people?” 
Participating in the panel were Harley Robertson, Mrs. Dorothy 
Bennett, Ed Putnam, Frank Geri, Roy Lindal, Hazel Chapman, 
John Porter, Dolly Garrison, Gene Craig, Rolla Goold, Werner 
Deickmann. 

In the evening, members participated in a program of folk 
dancing and square dancing. Callers were Norman Roberts, 
Mrs. Grace Houghton, Helen G. Smith, Mildred Wohlford, 
Shirley Nelson, and Mary Knibbs. 

Friday morning’s program was devoted to health education. 
A report was presented by Marjorie Eastabrooks, director of 
health and physical education from the State Office of Public 
Instruction. This report was concerned with physicians and 
schools and emphasized utilizing the family physician wherever 
possible in the school health program. Participating in the 
panel discussion based on this report were G. Spencer Reeves 
as chairman and the following local health personnel: Stanley 
Benner, Don Holden, Barbara Kahler, Kenneth Kurbitz, Milton 
L. Martin, Margaret McGreevy, and Mary Top. A stimulating 
discussion lead by Harley L. Robertson, director of health, 
physical education, and recreation, State Office of Public In- 
struction, followed. At the afternoon meeting, Susan M. Lacy, 
director of elementary education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, presented a paper in which she explained the State Board 
of Education requirements for the new general certificate for 
teachers in the State of Washington. ; 

In the college section meeting Miss Helen Smith of Washing- 
ton State College at Pullman, Washington, presented a report on 
the 1949-50 survey of the status of physical education in Wash- 
ington. Organizational plans were completed for continuation 
of this survey. The college section was reorganized to include 
many members of the state association who are interested in 
research on problems in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in the state. Clifford Peek of the University of Washing- 
ton was elected chairman for 1950-51. 

The remainder of the convention was devoted to teaching 
demonstrations: Grades I-VI, Miss Shirley Nelson, Central 
Washington College of Education and Mr. Eugene Legrant, 
Spokane; rhythmics, Edwin Henderson, Spokane public schools ; 
body mechanics, Mary Ellen McKee, Washington State College ; 
girls’ basketball, Madelyn Walker, Pullman High School; boys’ 
soccer, Norman Roberts, Yakima public schools. 

Visual aids were on display all day at the Armory. New 
films and film strips available for teaching were shown by Dolly 
Garrison, Central Washington College. 

Miss Virginia L. Shaw of Washington State College, president 
of the Washington State Association, and Howard Schaub, 
Yakima public schools, who was convention general chairman, 
were responsible for an excellent convention. The new president 
for next year, 1950, is Lee Rankin of the Bellingham public 
schools. 

In the department of physical education for women at the 
University of Washington, there are three new faculty mem- 
bers. Miss Marlys Swenson is a graduate of the University of 
California at Los Angeles and secured her master’s degree at 
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Columbia University. She has taught during the past three 
yeavs at the University of Texas and is assuming responsibility 
for certain phases of the recreational program, including skiing, 
as her chief assignment in the department. Miss Helen Clark, 
a graduate of the University of Washington, taught in the 
Renton High School, then attended New York University where 
she secured her master’s degree. We are very happy to have 
her back in the State of Washington once again. Miss Phyllis 
Jones is a graduate of San Jose State College and secured her 
master’s degree at Wellesley College. She is advisor for the 
swimming club and assists in teaching fencing in addition to her 
regular teaching assignment. 





Dance Section News 





By Katharine Wolfe, High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Square Dance Club at the University of Southern California 
has been staging a series of weekly meetings under the direc- 
tion of Jane Harris, recently arrived from the University of 
Texas. Aileene Lockhart, from the University of Nebraska, 
is another addition to the dance faculty this season. Modern 
Dance Club, led by a student, Ralph Oliver; under the direction 
of Lois Ellfeldt, gave a program for the faculty women early 
this fall. On November 19 they danced for the Laguna Beach 
High School, presenting a lecture-demonstration of techniques 
followed by a series of dances composed and danced by members 
of the group. Interesting items were Dance for Men (percus- 
sion), Apartment Wanted (percussion), The Hanging of an 
Innocent Man (Corwin), First Date (Lawson), Pavane of De- 
fiance (Owens), and Jnfare, a suite based on the traditional wel- 
come given a bride and groom in the Kentucky mountains. 
Their most recent project was an interesting workshop-club 
studio program given on the campus on December 9. 

Last summer’s theatre-dance session at Mills College resulted 
in the workshop production of The Devil and Daniel Webster, 
and Yankee Titan, directed by Arch Lauterer and Patricia 
George. This fall a new-course in movement problems related 
to drama, and specifically dance-drama, is offered to graduate 
drama students. On October 21 a graduate drama production, 
Three Men of Gotham, had choreography by Pat Stockton. 
The first week in December the Mills College concert group 
embarked on a tour of Southern California with: a repertory 
of two concert programs. One was a lecture-concert by Shirley 
Wimmer and group, including a demonstration of technique 
and composition and the following dances: Theme and Varia- 
tions (Corelli), Witch-Panic (Dennison), Under the Hammer, 
and Cordelia (Schoenberg). The other program included Ritual 
of Wonder, Mother Possessed, Still the Bitterness, Dilemma, 
and Timeless Moment. The lecture-concert will also be pre- 
sented at the City College of San Francisco, the Museum of 
Art in San Francisco, and elsewhere in the Bay Area. The 
dance department is planning to make these tours yearly, and 
more often if possible. Programs planned for this season are 
an open workshop by Dance Club, and Elizabeth Stevenson's 
graduate concert, Dr. Faustus (a dance drama based on Mar- 
lowe’s play) scheduled for’ January 20. 

- Jean Bellinger of Santa Barbara College, University of Cali- 


fornia, reports that she and a group of students did several 


dances for the musical revue, Hit and Run, given in the summer 
Little Theatre Series in Santa Barbara. In October the Col- 
lege Dance Workshop presented an American folk suite of 
song and dance as part of the community United Nations Dance 
Program. Included were Wayfaring Stranger, Skip to My 
Lou, and Sandburg’s Potato Blossom Songs and Jigs. In De- 
cember the speech, music, and women’s physical education de- 
partments collaborated in producing Of Thee I Sing. Twenty 
members of Workshop took part in the dancing. The group 
is now busy working on dances for their own annual dance 
concert to be given in March. 
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Fresno State College reports that Orchesis, sponsored by 
Marian Bigelow, is an important campus activity. Each season a 
guest night is held before Orchesis tryouts to acquaint inter- 
ested girls in the organization. The annual spring program is a 
campus tradition as is the dance symposium sponsored each 
year for the various high schools in the area. Last season, for 
the first time, Orchesis members themselves led the teaching. 
Each group of two or three girls planned and taught a lesson 
using music or percussion accompaniment. Once a year the 
Central Valley colleges are entertained at one college and some 
well-known professional modern dancer teaches the entire group. 

Mrs. Marge Robesky of Bakersfield High School and Junior 
College, also in California, writes that the annual spring con- 
cert of these modern dance clubs will be held on February 20 
in conjunction with a performance of the Kern County Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra program. The performance will include 
Provincial Suite (Milhaud), The Plow That Broke the Plains 
(V. Thompson), Percussion Study, Stages of Life: Childhood, 
Adolescence, Maturity; Dance of Three Men (Coates), The 
Checker Game, and Cinderella (Coates). 

Last year interested dance students at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity in Provo, Utah, organized a Junior Orchesis club and 
embarked upon the project of bringing modern dance to the 
campus. Under the direction of Mrs. Norma Rae Arrington, 
the group presented a Christmas program for freshmen women, 
repeating dances from the previous spring dance concert with 
verbal explanations to enable the audience to understand the 
method and purpose of dance as an expressive medium. Next 
they invited students from nearby universities to join them in 
viewing two reels of Perry Mansfield dance films showing 
Valerie Bettis, Jose Limon, Doris Humphrey, Eleanor King, Jean 
Erdman, Hanya Holm, and Charles Weidman, none of whom 
had ever been seen in person by the audience. 

The concert given last spring included a demonstration of in- 
troductory group rhythms, As We See It, A Dance of Parts 
(emphasizing movements of the hands and legs), America’s 
Legendary Heroes, including Pinatta Crockett, Johnny Apple- 
seed, Paul Bunyan, and Joe Magarac, and Uranium 235 with 
script written by a member of the English department and read 
by a member of the speech department. This year the group is 
known as Senior Orchesis and its Christmas program was 
choreographed around a Penthouse Theatre idea. Students at 
Brigham Young are looking forward eagerly to the concert by 
Martha Graham and company in March. It will be the first 
time a dancer of note has performed on the campus since Miss 
Graham danced there in 1939. 

West High School in Salt Lake City presented its annual 
Dance Review on December 15 under the direction of Mrs. 
Jean Bliss. Using the theme of Christmas, dances represented 
celebrations of that festival in different places and in different 
times. Included were Scottish, South American, Gay Nineties, 
Egyptian, and even an impressionistic Christmas in Hell. To 
interest younger girls in dance, parts of the program were pre- 
sented at special assemblies at several junior high schools as 
well as on West High School assembly programs. A total of 
260 girls participated in the program which was developed 
partly during class time and partly through special after-school 
rehearsals under the direction of the three physical education 
teachers. It is felt that some such large-scale public appear- 
ance is indispensable for maximum student enthusiasm in a 
high school dance program. 

The dance department of the University of Utah is flourishing 
under the able leadership of Dr. Elizabeth R. Hayes and her 
assistants, Nonie Nelson and Beverly Yerrington. This year a 
new class in advanced technique is being offered and will run 
through two quarters with prerequisites of beginning, inter- 
mediate, and advanced dance. Ballet technique is also being of- 
fered this season. The spring Orchesis concert included Sara- 
bande and Rigaudon (Rameau-Godowsky), Campus High- 
Lights—Rush Party, The Engulfed Cathedral (Debussy), The 
Art Exhibit, Case History (a psychological drama), The Mys- 
tery of the Dedrich Diamond, and a most unusual number en- 
titled Silence. The latter was divided into two parts: Silence 
of People (Of Misunderstanding, Of Preoccupation, Or Great 
Ecstasy) and the Silence of Things (A Winter Morning Of 
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Fog, Of Moonlight). There was no accompaniment other than 
an introductory passage on the piano to set the mood before each 
part started. 

On December 6-7 Orchesis gave its annual Christmas recital 
for freshmen women, including a demonstration of techniques, 
several numbers repeated from the May concert, and the 
Juggler of Notre Dame. A total of 120 girls and 4 men are 
members of the three Junior Orchesis clubs which are prepar- 
ing tryouts for Orchesis. These will be the first men members 
of Orchesis. About 18 Junior Orchesis girls will probably be 
accepted in Orchesis during the year. This fall a group of 
physical education majors asked if they could have a dance club 
of their own, especially for those who were not in Orchesis. 
The club was organized and meets weekly. Plans for the 
spring concert are underway with members of the production 
class taking an active part. The Emperor's New Clothes will 
be one of the features of this program. 

Last fall Utah State Agricultural College presented its first 
modern dance concert in many years, according to Mary E, 
Whitney, director of dance. The program included a demon- 
stration of advanced technique by the Dance Group and of pro- 
fessional technique by Miss Whitney. Dances to student chore- 
ography were A Southerly Wind (Victorian Round sung by 
a male trio), Hop Scotch Polka (Whitlock, Sigman, Ray- 
burn) built on the idea of children’s games with rope jumping, 
etc., Dangerous Dan McGrew (Kramer, Whitney), Frustration 
(Antheil), and Four Frescoes for the Future (danced to a 
poem by G. Taggard). The students hope to take this pro- 
gram to surrounding high schools for assemblies. Membership 
in Dance Group is based on interest, not tryout, and a number 
of former students and graduates dance with the regularly en- 
rolled members. Square Dance Group at Utah State meets 
weekly with six to eight squares present at each session. Just 
now plans are being worked out to offer concentrated work in 
dance at the first summer session next season. 

Phoenix, Arizona, claims the title “Square Dance Capital of 
the World” according to word from R. M. Stonecipher of the 
Phoenix Parks and Recreation Department. In 1941 Renz and 
Leola Jennings gave a square dance party and afterwards dis- 
covered that they had a square dance class on their hands. Thus 
the Docey Doe Club was born and since then 22 other clubs 
have been organized in the vicinity with new ones starting all 
the time. Two years ago the Valley of the Sun Square Dance 
Association was incorporated with representatives from each 
square dance club, an elective set of officers, and a board of 
directors. Shortly afterward the Phoenix Parks and Recrea- 
tion Department took over its sponsorship, provided a dance 
hall (used 5 nights a week by square dancers), office work for 
the association, personnel for directing dances, and executive 
help in establishing policy and procedure. The association co- 
ordinates square dance activities for the entire valley, puts on 
monthly valley-wide square dances during the fall and winter, 
and sponsors two state square dance festivals each year. Two 
mass instruction classes are offered each week by the associa- 
tion with 25 to 30 beginners graduating from each eight-week 
class. A printed syllabus of square dancing, a square dance 
callers’ syllabus for the beginning caller, and a syllabus of old- 
fashioned round dancing have been published through the Parks 
Department. 

The Phoenix Square Dance Callers’ Club ‘has few “profes- 
sionals” among its 123 members, but when there are 15 dances 
listed on a Phoenix program there may be 15 different callers. 
Not content with ordinary adult square dancing, other more 
complicated ways have been sought to allemande right and 
docey doe. The Rolling Squares Club, formed last year, teaches 
square dancing on roller skates. The Indoor Sports, a group 
of handicapped people, recently imported an exhibition set from 
San Diego to demonstrate wheel-chair square dancing! Gram- 
mar school and high school students are also joining in the fun 
at monthly dances. Although it cannot compete in numbers 
with the large cities, Phoenix insists that for quality and enter- 
tainment value its square dancing is the best. 

Mesa, Arizona, High School has a very active dance program 
according to instructor Harriett Mitten. Last year the ad- 
vanced dancing class presented the Juggler of Notre Dame in 
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conjunction with the drama and music department’s annual 
Christmas Assembly. On Valentine’s Day the classes pro- 
vided entertainment for the annual Mother and Daughter Tea 
and Fashion Show. Dances included How Many Hearts Have 
You Broken?, Rustic Dance, Tannhauser March (a comedy 
dance), The Wedding March, The Blue Danube Comedy, and 
Wedding of the Painted Doll featuring the performance of an 
austere preacher. In the spring the annual Dance Club As- 
sembly was entitled Stargazing, and was such a success that 
it was repeated in an evening performance for the public on 
March 18. This was the first all-dance production to be given at 
Mesa High School and included folk, tap, modern, contemporary, 
and ballet numbers. The printed program for this event had 
an especially intriguing cover devised by the photography in- 
structor from photographs of a dance student in a high leap 
and an unusual cloud scene. This season the students have al- 
ready performed for three school assemblies, various commu- 
nity functions, and have given The Nutcracker Suite for a special 
Christmas program. 

During December a number of the girls attended the annual 
Dance Symposium held at Arizona State College at Tempe. 
Dance activities in the physical education and leisure-time cur- 
riculum include three weeks of folk dancing for freshmen girls, 
three weeks of corecreational social dancing for all freshmen and 
junior pupils, and beginning and advanced dancing as semester 
activities. A recent bulletin of the department of health, physical 


education, and leisure education recommends that “all freshman: 


girls be required to have one semester of dance fundamentals, all 
freshman boys be required to have six weeks of social and 
square dancing, all sophoniore girls be required to have six 
weeks of advanced dancing” and “all girls who are particularly 
interested in further specialization in dancing should have the 
opportunity to enroll in advanced semester classes.” 





Central District Dance News Due in Springfield 
January 20 





The Tucson, Arizona, High School Terpsichoros, directed by 
Virginia Robinson, recently presented a program entitled Christ- 
mas Impressions in conjunction with the vocal department. The 
program was divided into three parts: The Season, The Activi- 
ties, and The Spirit. Dances entitled Winter Wonderland, 
Dance of the Snowflakes, and The Skaters comprised Part I. 
Part II featured national Christmas customs, Christmas Rose 
(Catalonian), The Sleigh (Russian), Santa Claus is Ridin’ the 
Trail (Western U.S.), and! Long Years Ago (Tyrolean). Part 
III included the story of “Why the Chimes Rang” and opened 
with a dance of prayer and worship accompanied by the boys’ 
double quartette rendition of Send Forth Thy Spirit followed 
by What do you Bear? As the chimes rang there was a flash- 
back to the first Christmas with singers and dancers presenting 
O, Holy Night, Shepherds Awake, We Three Kings, and 
Silent Night. In the finale a joyful dance was performed to 
Rise Up Early in the Morning sung by the full choir of 125 
voices. The Terpsichoros is composed of three advanced dance 
classes of about 20 girls each, with members chosen at tryouts 
each spring. This group gives annual Christmas and Easter 
programs with the vocal department, a large spring program 
alone or with the swing band, and occasional numbers at smaller 
programs in and around school. All girls in regular physical 
education have six weeks of dancing, but girls in advanced danc- 
ing take this class in place of the regular program and so partici- 
pate in dance all year. All dances are composed by the girls 
who dance in them. 

New Mexico Highlands University in Las Vegas reports a 
busy season under the direction of Fannie Helen Melcer. There 


_ were two dances created for the drama department’s production 
' of Peer Gynt as well as special movement sequences developed 


in the class called “dance for theatre.” On Octoler 27 a dance 
demonstration was given at the teachers’ convention in Albu- 
querque. This was specially planned to show the various phases 
of dance instruction offered by the university. Folk and ball- 
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room dances were adapted for exhibition, and modern dance 
studies were choreographed to show various elements of dance 
composition. Especially successful were Dynamic Study in 
Resultant Rhythms (Norman Lloyd) and Episode with music 
from Seigmeister’s “Ozark Set.” The campus operetta, A 
Waltz Dream, included a waltz, a can-can and a straight 
comedy dance number, all prepared by dance students. In De- 
cember there was a special suite of pre-classic dances presented 
jointly with a program of madrigals. 





Women’s Athletic News 





By Ruth M. Schellberg, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


The NSWA Legislative Board meeting was held in Chicago 
on December 28-29, at the YWCA. Reports of this meeting 
will appear in the February Journal. 

Doris Hutchinson, chairman of NSWA in the Southern 
District, is planning the section’s program for the Dallas con- 
vention. 

Mary Bell, Monticello High School, Monticello, Illinois, is 
the new Midwest NSWA chairman, succeeding Gladys Fer- 
guson. 

From Oregon Helen Fabricius, state chairman for NSWA, 
reports on a program of interschool activities for small colleges 
within a fifty-mile radius of Portland. A series of six to eight 
sporting events is held during the school year, each in a dif- 
ferent activity and each at a different school. The schedule for 
this year is as follows: 

Nov. 3: Swimming meet and. table tennis tournament at 
Marylhurst College. 

Nov. 21: Volleyball sport night at Willamette University. 

Jan. 12: Badminton clinic and sport night at Lewis and 
Clark College. 

Feb. 9: Basketball sport night at Lewis and Clark College. 

March 2: Coed folk and square dance night at Oregon Col- 
lege of Education. 

April 22: Spring sports day (archery, tennis, golf, softball) 
at Reed College. 

Other participating schools who will take their turn at being 
hostess next year are Pacific University, Linfield College, and 
George Fox College. 

These events have many values, among them being the fact 
that they help to meet the desire for competition among girls 
of equal skill; they give the students an opportunity to visit 
other campuses and meet girls from other schools; they give 
the students an opportunity to plan and conduct special events 
such as these sports nights ; and most of all, they give the girls 
an opportunity to have a good time. A social hour with refresh- 
ments concludes each event. 

The National Intercollegiate Telegraphic American Ten-Pin 
Tournament of NSWA was scheduled for December, February, 
March, and April. At least ten women must bowl from an 
institution, the five high scores to count. Entry blanks may be 
secured from Mildred Lucey, White Hall, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

The Iowa State NSWA committee met in Des Moines the 
first weekend in November according to Lillian Castner, state 
representative. 

NSWA publications were sold and distributed at the state 
teachers’ convention. The program for the year was planned, 
and it was decided that information on the organization of 
playdays throughout the state should be distributed. 

From South Carolina Mrs. Marylois Landrum writes of a 
basketball clinic held in Columbia on November 19. This was 
in conjunction with the boys’ high school league. Interpretation 
and discussions were led by Miss Dorothy Chamings, Winthrop 
College, a national judge. She was assisted by Mrs. Landrum. 

Alice O’Connell of the physical education department of 
Winthrop College conducted a successful aquatic clinic. Three 
colleges were,represented. Discussions of swimming, diving, 
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New Publications — Readyfo 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Activities @ Marteriats @ MetHops 
by HELEN L. COOPS, Pu.D., | 
Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education, University of Cincinnati Pub 
read 


Written to fill the pressing need for material on 
the elementary level Dr. Coops’ wide experience 
in working with in-service classroom teachers 
has enabled her to produce a text which is geared 
to realistic classroom needs for activities, ma- 
terials, and methods. Specific case situations and - 
problems are used to bridge the gap between 
theory and practice and to keep the text practi- 
cal and usable at all points. 

In-service teachers, health and physical educa- 
tion majors, school administrators, as well as 
elementary teacher educators will find it an up- 


to-date study of the problems involved. 54” x 834” 


GAMES THE WORLD AROUND 


by SARAH HUNT, Co-Director, Camp Kittiwake and ETHEL CAIN, 
Delta State Teachers College 


A compilation of over four hundred foreign folk games, contests, relays 
and stunts offering wide variety for the play leader’s program and op- 
portunity for close integration between the physical education and the 
social studies activities. 


Each game is classified according to country, age level, strenuousness, 
intellectual appeal and adaptability to playing area. Clever line drawings 
indicate folk costumes and traditions of the various countries. Emphasis 
is placed on the role of the leader and the impact he has on behavior pat- 
terns of children in his care. By using these folk games as a tool with 
which to work, the author shows how to develop within the child good 
will among individuals, appreciation of other peoples throughout the 
world, and intercultural understanding and world mindedness. : 


Included in the book are games of the following lands: 


Africa, Alaska, Armenia, Belgium, Borneo, Burma, China, Cuba, Denmark, 
England, France Germany, Greece, Hawaii, Holland, India, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Korea, Mexico, North American Indian, Norway, Palestine, Persia, 
Philippine Islands, Polynesia, Puerto Rico, Russia, Scotland, South and 
Central America, Spain, Sweden, Syria, and Turkey. 


514,” x 834” 


101 FIFTH AVENUE 


Illustrated $3.00° 


The material is divided into four sections, 1), prac 
The objectives of the program: a dramatic pre. tion 
entation of the contributions elementary health* com 
education can and should make to adult life tere 
of the pupil. 2) Modern methods and theory of The 
health education curriculum organization and part 
development. 3) Suggested activities and typical Spec 
projects that may be used as planned learming tion 
experiences for pupils. 4) Detailed descriptions and 
of sixteen actua] teaching units which have been TH) 
developed and tested in different types of situa ica, 
tions on all elementary grade levels. gani 


Illustrated $3.50 lem: 


INTRAMURAL ID REC 
SPORTS FORIEN Al 


by NORMA M. LEAVITT, EbD,, fociste Pr 
Illinois State Normal University ag/ARTLE 
of Physical EducatioFlorida | 


Particularly notable for its emphs on the 
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Published only last September this book has al- 

| ready attracted wide attention because of its 

ons. ]) practical nature and its comprehensive presenta- 
ic pre- tion of all the problems and possibilities of a 
health community program designed to serve the in- 
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Organizing Sports Programs, Tournaments, 
Leagues, Meets and Play Days, Leaders and Of- 
ficials, Areas, Facilities and Equipment, Records 
and Forms, Winter Sports, Water Sports, Game 
Skills Events, Selected Program Features. 
Howard Jeffrey, superintendent of recreation in 
Brattleboro, Vermont, writes: “Your book on 
community sports is really excellent. Both stu- 
dents and workers in the field should find it 
very useful.” 

Harold S. Morgan, director of municipal sports 
of Milwaukee says: “Jt should be a book that 
every recreation director and athletic director 
will want as a reference book.” 
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SPORTS OFFICIATING 


by ELMER D. MITCHELL, Pu.D, University of Michigan; ROBERT J. 

ANTONACCI, Oregon State College; HOWARD C. LEIBEE, University of 

Michigan; EARL N. RISKEY, University of Michigan; WARREN E. 
SMITH, Lewis and Clark College 


This fully illustrated volume of authoritative information places at the 
disposal of officials, instructors and coaches all the necessary techniques 
essential to competent officiating. An excellent text and handbook for 
students majoring in physical education and recreation. 

Describes the place of each official and his relationship to the competent 
administration of an athletic contest. Discusses forty sports and includes 
about each a brief history and information concerning the governing body. 
Each official’s duties are conveniently organized under the headings of 
Before the Game, During the Game, and After the Game. Only those 
rules which involve actual techniques are presented. 

THE SPORTS: Archery, Badminton, Bait and Fly Casting (Skish), Bowl- 
ing, Bowling on the Green, Boxing, Cross Country, Curling, Fencing, Foot- 
ball, Golf, Gymnastics, Handball, Horseshoes, Ice Hockey, Ice Skating 
(Figure and Speed), Lacrosse, Pistol Shooting, Rifle Shooting, Rowing, 
Shuffleboard, Skiing (Downhill and Slalom), Ski Jumping, Soccer, Softball, 
Speedball, Squash Racquets, Swimming, Diving, Table Tennis, Tennis, 
Track and Field (Tug-of-War), Trapshooting and Skeet, Volley Ball, 
Water Polo, Weight Lifting, Wrestling. 
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New Basketball Film Available 


A new basketball film, “Fouls and Violations in Bas- 
ketball for Women,” 400 ft., 16mm, black and white, 
silent, has recently been completed. It is for sale or for 
rent through the University of New Hampshire Photo- 
Visual Service, Durham, New Hampshire. The sale 
price is $40.00, and the rental price is $1.00 per booking 
or $2.00 for more than one booking. 





and synchronized swimming were included and a demonstration 
of formation swimming was given. Another clinic is being 
planned for the spring. Miss O’Connell attended the National 
Aquatic Forum in Florida during December. 

The first college playday of the year was held at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, on November 5. All schools 
in the state were represented. Hockey, tennis, swimming, and 
diving were the sports included in the program. Miss Julia 
Post, Winthrop College, was in charge of the playday. 

The Spartanburg Senior High School held an inter-class swim- 
ming meeteat the YMCA on November 10. Interest in swim- 
ming has increased with the addition of swimming to the cur- 
riculum. Very few South Carolina schools include swimming 
in the physical education curriculum. 

Virginia Hagearty, publicity chairman for NSWA in Con- 
necticut, sends reports of fall hockey and basketball clinics and 
indicates that a swimming clinic was held in December. 

A newly formed field hockey club in New Haven sponsored 
a hockey playday for four high schools. 

Mary Benevento, state basketball chairman, is conducting 
refresher courses in New Britain, Newton, Bethel, and Dan- 
bury. Basketball is much better understood throughout the 
state now with regard to girls’ rules and girls’ participation. 

Marjorie E. Fish is the new chairman of the Visual Aids 
Committee of NSWA and inquiries should be addressed to her 
at State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 





Central District News 


By L. R. Marti, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 





Hotel Rates for the Céntral District Convention 
March 29-April 1, 1950, Duluth, Minnesota 
Duluth Hotel, Convention Headquarters 
Hotel Single Double 


Arrowhead Hotel, 225 North Ist 
Avenue, West 
Cascade Hotel, 103 West 3rd 


$3.00 to $4.00 $4.00 to $6.00 


Street $3.50 $5.00 to $6.00 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, 6 South 5th 
Avenue $4.00 $6.00 


Holland Hotel, 11 North 5th 


Avenue, West $4.00 to $5.00 $6.00 to $8.50 


Twin Beds $8.50 to $9.00 
Hotel Duluth, 231 East Superior 
Street $4.00 to $5.50 $6.50 to $8.00 
Twin Beds $7.00 and $9.00 
3 or more $3.25 each 


Hotel Spalding, 426 West Su- 


perior Street $3.50 to $5.00 $5.50 to $7.00 


Twin Beds $6.00 to $8.00 
3 or more $2.50 each 
Lincoln Hotel, 317 West 2nd 
Street $3.00 to $3.75 $5.50 and $6.50 
McKay Hotel, 430 West Ist 
Street . $3.00 $5.00 and $5.50 


All prices shown include bath. Rooms without bath are 
slightly less expensive. Delegates will contact the hotel of their 
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choice directly for reservations. If accommodations are not 
available at the hotel of their choice, the hotel will pass the in- 
formation on to the local committee and assignment of rooms 
will be made in one of the other hotels. 


* * * 


State representatives attending the regional conference on 
professional preparation of teachers in Minneapolis on October 
1 and 2 indicated that considerable use was being made of the 
Jackson Mills report. The University of North Dakota re- 
ported that the recommendations of the national conference 
were being used as a basis for setting up a new four-year cur- 
riculum in physical education, and that the report material was 
invaluable in selection and guidance of major students, in deter- 
mining what should be taught during the four years, in deciding 
on new and progressive methods of teaching, and in evaluation 
of outcomes. States included in the regional conference were 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Iowa. 


MINNESOTA By C. P. Blakeslee 


Minnesota is the host state for the Central District Conven- 
tion and all members are urged to do everything possible to 
make this convention an outstanding success. 

State groups of fifteen or more should appoint a transporta- 
tion chairman, to contact local railroad or bus transportation 
for reduced round-trip rates. A tentative program has been out- 
lined in the Minnesota state newsletter. 

The Program Committee of the Central District is as fol- 


lows: president, M. Gladys Scott, State University of Iowa, | 


Iowa City; vice president, Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota; past president, L. P. Washburn, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; president-elect, Merle Henre, public 
schools, Kansas City, Kansas; secretary-treasurer, L. R. Marti, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; member-at-large, 
Mary McKee, University of Missouri, Columbia; host state 
president, Clarence Nelson, Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; convention manager, Victor Dunder, Duluth public 
schools, Duluth, Minn. 

An exchange copy of the Virginia newsletter announces a new 
physical education bulletin, Physical Education Classroom Ac- 
tivities for Inclement Weather, Grades 4-7. Write to Harold 
K. Jack, supervisor of health and physical education, safety 
and recreation, State Department of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Hamline University of St. Paul, Minnesota, held its second 
annual basketball clinic for high school coaches and players on 
November 26, 1949. Hamline University now has the results 
of a free x-ray survey of its staff and student body. One thou- 
sand two hundred persons participated (approximately 95 per- 
cent of the total University group). 

St. Johns University of Collegeville, Minnesota, announces 
the completion of additional facilities for its intercollegiate, 
intramural, and physical education service programs. Additional 
space has been provided for volleyball, badminton, handball, 
archery, an indoor golf-driving cage, and a proposed indoor 
Skeet-o-Mat trap, to provide facilities for teaching the proper 
handling of firearms, and a knowledge of game rules and 
regulations. 


NORTH DAKOTA By Grace O. Rhonemus 


Grand Forks and East Grand Forks physical education teach- 
ers, coaches, and recreation leaders have completed the organi- 
zation of a local association for health, physical education, and 
recreation. Two meetings have been held, and the following 
officers elected: president, Robert Gibbons, Roosevelt School ; 
vice president, Roberta Henry, East Grand Forks High School; 
secretary-treasurer, Margaret Thorleifson, dance instructor, 
University. Mr.-John Quaday of the University physical edu- 
cation department spoke at the November meeting. 

Three hundred coaches attended the eighth annual basketball 
clinic held at Valley City on November 25 and 26. This clinic, 
sponsored by the Valley City Teachers College, has grown 
steadily and is now the best attended sports clinic in the state. 
As in the past, the State Coaches Association held its annual 
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meeting electing Nate Cummings president for the coming year. 

A special committee of the coaches’ group met with the execu- 
tive board of the North Dakota state association and approved 
plans to have the Coaches Association become a part of the 
state association. The coaches group will comprise a special 
athletic section. Marshall Murdock of Bismarck, and Ernest 
Gates of Jamestown, were appointed members of the state asso- 
ciation executive board representing the athletic section. De- 
tails of the merger will be worked out at a January meeting. 
It is hoped that the combination of these two groups will ad- 
vance the causes of both and bring them more closely together. 

Presidents of the four North Dakota districts are asked to 
sponsor workshops within their districts. Council members will 
be sent to each to help promote activities. 


Midwest District News 


By Clarence Biedenweg, Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana 








ILLINOIS By Clifford Horton 


Harold Weldin has been made director of health, physical 
education, and athletics of the Peoria public schools. The posi- 
tion has been created to assist in establishing and maintaining 
close working relationships among all health agencies that con- 
tribute to a well balanced health program. 

The first fall meeting of the state association was held at 
Lawrenceville. About three hundred physical education and 
classroom teachers attended. The county superintendent, Glen 
Fiscus, declared an institute day for Friday, October 28, which 
made it possible for practically all teachers in the county to 
attend. The superintendent of schools, J. A. Mann, set up the 
conference with a word about “The Relationship of Physical 
Education to the Total School Program.” Much credit is due 
to H. A. Dollahan, R. D. Tipsword, and Phyllis Roney, high 
school principals, for arranging an interesting and constructive 
program. 

Dr. Harold C. Hand, professor of education at the University 
of Illinois, spoke at the opening general session on “The Sig- 
nificance of Child Growth and Development.” Miss Mary K. 
Babcock of the department of physical education at Eastern 
State College gave a demonstration of ‘teaching techniques in 
social dancing. Miss Mary Meyers of Olney gave a summary 
of the Lawrence-Wabash summer workshop. In the elementary 
section Mr. Bernard Schrader demonstrated musical games ; 
Mr. Sam Brookhart, calisthenics ; Miss Bessie Harper, tumbling 
techniques; Miss Charlotte Lambert, rainy-day activities, and 
Mrs. Fern Waller discused “Improvement In Growth After A 
Physical Examination.” 

In the women’s high school section Miss Clarabelle Day 
demonstrated fundamental skills in volleyball, Miss Leola 
Geodecke of Mt. Carmel demonstrated rainy-day activities, Miss 
Edith Haight of Eastern State College taught square dancing to 
a mixed group of boys and girls; Phyllis Roney gave a demon- 
stration on basketball for girls, and Mr. A. Dean Howerton, 
Mt. Carmel, presented the discussion on “Reconstruction of 
General Science to Incorporate a Maximum of Health Educa- 
tion.” In the men’s high school section Mr. Rex Darling, 
Eastern State College, demonstrated tumbling fundamentals and 
rainy-day activities for high school boys. A panel of coaches 
discussed fundamental drills in basketball. 

The Wabash County Community Unit School System at Mt. 
Carmel held an annual spring physical education show for the 
junior high school students. Last spring both boys and girls 
participated in a two-and-a-half-hour program under the 
direction of Mr. Henry Storckman and Elizabeth Wade. This 
annual affair at Mt. Carmel has attracted a great deal of in- 
terest on the part of both students and parents. The program 
is developed out of the regular class work and does not require 
extra time for preparation. 

Mr. Leslie Park, who is in his first year as director of 
physical education at the Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Chil- 
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dren’s School, has planned a physical record card for his boys. 
Mr. Park plans to use an age, height, and weight classification 
in testing the boys in six events and a pulse-ratio test. 

Mr. George L. Henderson of the Mansfield Community High 
School has introduced squirrel hunting into his program and 
reports that it is meeting with considerable approval of students 
and parents. 


INDIANA By Dale Harman 


GAA organizations throughout Indiana are working on ex- 
panding the group’s membership. Plans are already being made 
for a GAA camp this spring. 

Special activities planned by the projects-curriculum com- 
mittee of the Indiana Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation includes the issuing of a series of printed 
bulletins which will include teaching aids geared to physical 
education. Hester Beth Bland, health education consultant, 
Indiana State Board of Health, is chairman of the committee 
and Ruth Andrews, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, is 
the cooperating officer. Other members of the committee are 
Lyman Tyboult, Richmond; Dr. Elmer Weber, Evansville; 
John Patrick, East Chicago; Forest Wood, South Bend, and 
Grace Fielder, Fort Wayne.. 

The health education conference on November 8 at Hanover 
College was addressed by Delbert Oberteuffer, professor of 
physical education at Ohio State University. He spoke on 
“Teaching Health in the High School.” 

Committee appointments for the 1949-50 Indiana Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation have been an- 
nounced. Committee chairmen are as follows: Nomination 
Committee, Dale Harman, Indiana State Board of Health, with 
Dr. Elmer Weber, Evansville, as the co-operating officer; 
Legislative, Robert Yoho, Indiana State Board of Health, with 
Clarence A. Biedenweg, Fort Wayne, cooperating officer; 
Membership, Herbert Schwomeyer, Butler University, with 
John Magnabosco, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, co- 
operating officer; Press Newsletter, Randall Frakes, Indiana 
State Board of Health, with Ruth Carroll, Fort Wayne, co- 
operating officer; Resolutions and Research, Charles Cowell, 
Purdue University, with Florence Curtis, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, cooperating officer; Public Relations, 
John Scannell, Notre Dame University, with Richard Teirnan, 
Richmond, cooperating officer; Projects-Curriculum, Hester 
Beth Bland, Indiana State Board of Health, with Ruth An- 
drews, Ball State Teachers College, as cooperating officer; 
spring meeting, Mr. Peirnan, with Mr. Biedenweg as the co- 
operating officer. 


MICHIGAN By Joe Moran 


A workshop on current problems in physical education, spon- 
sored by the, Michigan Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation and the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, was held at St. Mary’s Lake Camp near Battle Creek, 
November 17-19. A total of 115 attended the workshop, in- 
cluding teachers and department heads of physical. education, 
health education, and recreation, school administrators, repre- 
sentatives from all public teacher-education institutions, con- 
sultants from the State Departments of Public Instruction, 
Public Health, and Mental Health. Fred V. Hein of the 
American Medical Association was guest consultant, and Miss 
Gladys Ferguson, president, Michigan Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, was conference chairman. 
Miss Ferguson was assisted by Julian Smith, state director of 
health, physical education, recreation, and camping. 

The purpose ‘of the workshop was to work on local school 
problems in physical education, with each participant suggesting 
topics to be considered. The problems were .grouped into the 
following areas: elementary education programs, teacher edu- 
cation for physical education, curriculum planning for physical 
education, the role of physical education in health education, 
out-of-school activities, testing and measuring, school-commun- 
ity recreation. 

In addition to the group discussions on the various problems, 
there were panel discussions to present special topics, such as 
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the place of physical education in the curriculum, health educa- 
tion, pre-service training, physical education for handicapped 
children, mental health, school camping, modern dancing, tum- 
bling, rhythms, national trends, and the work of the state, 
Midwest District, and national associations for health, physical 
education, and recreation. 

This type of workshop has been an important phase in the 
Michigan program of curriculum development. This was one 
of the first of its kind for teachers and leaders of physical edu- 
cation. The informality of the camp, the friendliness of the 
group, the recreation, the exchange of ideas, and the opportunity 
to work on local problems made the workshop a success. The 
group expressed a desire for more such opportunities for in- 
service training. 

The women’s department of health, physical education, and 
recreation at Michigan State College is sponsoring a square 
dance club this year. This new club was organized by students 
who are interested in learning advanced figures and in calling 
and teaching square dancing. Other clubs sponsored by the 
department include swimming, fencing, and modern dance 
honoraries, a club for all major students, and Delta Psi Kappa 
in addition to the Women’s Athletic AsSociation. 

The annual convention of the Michigan Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will be held in 
Jackson on February 16, 17, 18, 1950. Gladys Ferguson, asso- 
ciation president, will be general chairman. Paul Clark of the 
host city is chairman of local arrangements. 


OHIO By Paul E. Landis 


The officers of the Ohio Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation are: president, Edwina Jones, super- 
visor of physical education, Cleveland; vice president, M. D. 
Sheatsley, director of health and physical education, Columbus ; 
treasurer, Warren E. Steller, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green; secretary, Paul E. Landis, state supervisor, 
Columbus; editor, D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus ; business manager, George Seedhouse, Board of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland. 

Dr. A. O. DeWeese, director of health services at Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio, was the recipient of the William A. 
Howe Award of the American School Health Association in 
New York City on October 26, 1949. Paul E. Landis, super- 
visor of health, physical education, recreation, and safety, Ohio 
Department of Education, presented the citation. , 

Dr. DeWeese, listed in Who’s Who in America as a physician- 
educator, was born in Corydon, Indiana, and received his early 
education in that state. He graduated from Indiana State 
Teachers College in 1911 and took the B. S. degree at the 
University of Louisville in 1918. In 1919-20 he was a graduate 
student at Indiana University and then attended the University 
of Louisville Medical School where he received his M. D 
degree in 1924. 

In 1924, Dr. DeWeese became director of the Seudent Health 
Service at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, a position he has 
held for a quarter of a century. The health and physical educa- 
tion program, the health service program, and the teacher- 
training program at Kent State University are a monument to 
his outstanding ability and leadership. 

Dr. DeWeese is a fellow, a charter member, and past president 
of the American School Health Association. He is the second 
secretary-treasurer of the American School Health Association, 
and has served in this capacity since the retirement of Dr. 
William A. Howe, in whose honor the certificate was awarded, 
and who was the secretary-treasurer from the founding of the 
organization in 1927 to 1936. 

The department of health, physical education, athletics, and 
recreation, Hamilton Public Schools, Hamilton, Ohio, issues 
a monthly bulletin for teachers. Volume IV, No. 3, contains 
excellent suggestions for the teaching of games in Grades 1, 2, 
and 3. Each issue during the year is made up of pertinent 
up-to-date material, designed to aid the teachers in the school 
system to develop and improve programs of health, physical 
education, athletics, and recreation. Director of the program is 
James W. Grimm. 

The health, physical education, and recreation section of the 
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Southwestern Ohio Teachers Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Walnut Hills High School on October 28, 1949. 4 
luncheon meeting was arranged for physical education teachers, 
their friends, and other school workers. Dr. Robert W. Buck. 
ley, Fellow in Psychiatry, College of Medicine, University of 
Cincinnati, addressed the group on “Mental Hygiene and 
Physical Education.” Helen Young of McGuffy High School, 
Oxford, Ohio, together with a group of students demonstrated 
corecreational activities in physical education. Angus King, 
supervisor of athletics, Cincinnati Public Sehools, lead a men’s 
discussion on “Trends in High School Athletics.” 

The fall meeting of the Western Ohio Superintendents and 
Principals Round Table was held at the YMCA, Dayton, Ohio, 
Thursday, November 17, 1949. Some of the topics for discus- 
sion were: “Where Is the Girls’ Athletic Program Headed?” 
“Should Coaches and Teachers be Expected to Set an Example 
of Conduct for Students?” “Do Sportsmanship Trophies Ac- 
complish Their Aim?” “Why So Many Mid-Week Basketball 
Games and Are They Justified?” These and many other im- 
portant problems related to the program of health and physical 
education received consideration by the group of school adminis- 
trators present. 

The eyes of the nation’s prison world were focused on Ohio 
during October. The occasion was the announcement that a new 
tuberculosis control center had been established at the London 
Prison Farm, London, Ohio. Eventually the tuberculosis unit 
will receive all tuberculosis male adult inmates in the Ohio 
prison system. The unit, which has climaxed months of 
planning, is believed by state tuberculosis experts to be the only 
one of its kind in the country as far as can be determined. 
Purpose of the center will be to segregate all tuberculosis adult 
male inmates and provide an active central treatment unit. 

V. B. Moffett, superintendent, Ashland County Schools, has 
released a revised edition of the Ashland County Manual of 
Physical and Health Education. This publication serves as an 
excellent guide for teachers in the county schools. 

Chairmen of the revision committee were Earl J. Weikel, 
Jeromesville, Ohio, and Karl Garling, Ruggles, Ohio. 


WISCONSIN By Florence Prybylowski 


Members of the Wisconsin Parks and Recreation Society 
made inspection tours of Wisconsin Rapids and Wood Counties; 
Appleton, Neenah, and Menasha; and just recently completed a 
survey of La Crosse. Meeting in a facilities inspection confer- 
ence, about seventy key personnel spent October 10 and 11 ex- 
changing ideas and inspecting La Crosse’s long-range plans for 
development. _E. P. Hartl, superintendent of recreation, and 
Henry Streicher, superintendent of parks, were co-chairmen. 
The meetings included special tours of parks, playgrounds, and 
other recreational facilities; displays and demonstrations of 
the latest in maintenance equipment for parks and recreation 
systems; puppet shows and craft exhibits; and in cooperation 
with the physical education and recreation major students of 
the La Crosse State Teachers College, a swimming demonstra- 
tion, party ideas, and square dancing. 

On January 13-14, the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 
Association and the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion will sponsor a winter sports clinic at Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Speed and figure skating, cross-country and slalom skiing, 
hockey, broom hockey, sledding, and hill-climbing instruction 
will be offered. Mr. B. A. McDonald, physical education in- 
structor at the local junior high school, is responsible for lodg- 
ing, transportation, hill, and tow arrangements. Mr. Orlo 
Miller of the State Department and Mr. Cliff Fagan of the 
WIAA are in charge of publicity and planning. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade was portrayed in an aqua- 
cade by members of the La Crosse State Teachers College 
Swim Club. For three successive nights, overflow audiences 
witnessed the performances. The show was produced entirely 
by students with Lois Hardt, senior physical education major 
from Neenah, as director. She was assisted by Patricia Polleck, 
Waukesha, and Sue Miller, La Crosse. The faculty advisor 
was Miss Betty Baird. 

On November 3, the business of the Wisconsin Association 
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for Health and Physical Education was conducted at a lunch- 
eon meeting of all members. Guest speaker was Dr. Annette 
Washburn, professor of neuro-psychiatry at the University of 
Wisconsin and head of the department of neuro-psychiatry in 
the Student Health Center. Her subject was, “Suggestions for 
the Understanding of Psychological Problems in Youth.” 

Officers of the Association elected for the coming year in- 
clude the following: president, Dr. Marie Carns, Madison: 
president-elect, C. V. Christensen, Beloit; secretary, Mary Dil- 
lon, Milwaukee; treasurer, Harold Corrington, Waukesha. 
Ernest J. Gershon, La Crosse, was appointed editor of the 
Newsletter, official organ of the state association and Miss 
Ernestine Troemel, Milwaukee, was selected as membership 
chairman. Resolutions commending various individuals and 
groups for their services to Wisconsin’s youth in the field of 
physical education were then voted upon. The group also ex- 
tended its support to the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, the City Directors Asso- 
ciation, the Society of State Directors, the School Health Poli- 
cies Commission, ‘and others for their stand opposing the con- 
duct of interscholastic competition for youths of elementary and 
junior high school ages. 

The sectional meeting of the state physical education associa- 
tion was held on November 4. Speakers included Dr. Carl 
Troester, executive secretary of the AAHPER, who spoke on, 
“Our Professional Organization’; and Dr. Emmett Cook, 
member of the Milwaukee Medical Society Lecture Bureau and 
the Milwaukee Board of School Directors, whose subject was, 
“The Working Relationship Between Medical and Physical 
Education Personnel.” 
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The famous portable basketball floor at Madi- 
son Square Garden... one of more than 15,000 
courts finished with Hillyard’s STAR GYM. 


STAR GYM FINISH 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FOR COACHES 


These frequently-asked questions cover 
the most important considerations in 
selecting a finish for your gym floor. In 
each case the right answer is Hillyard’s 
STAR GYM...the finest finish ever made 
especially for gym floors. 





ca 


Will it Work on YOUR Floors? 


Star Gym Finish works perfectly on all types of 
wooden gym floors— maple, fir, beech and pine. 


Is it Easy to Use? 


Yes! Star Gym Finish spreads on quickly. Any cus- 
todian can apply it with sheepskin applicator. Easy, 
economical to maintain. 


Why Do Coaches Prefer It? 


Because Star Gym Finish is tough, non-skid, no glare. 
Does not rubber burn. Forms a smooth, hard surface 
for fast, accurate play. 


How Can You Have a STAR GYM FLOOR? 


Consult your nearest HILLYARD “Maintaineer” for 
expert advice on how to buy and apply Star Gym 
Finish. No charge—just call, write or wire for name 
of your nearest “Maintaineer.” 








ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
U. S. A. 
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How We Do It 





Group Guidance Through Square Dancing 


N order to break up the “boys’ block of sitters-out” at school 

dances the physical education department in our school planned 
a square dance unit. They announced that both boys’ and girls’ 
health and gymnasium classes would meet together in the gym- 
nasium for square dancing. In preparation, each class was 
shown two square dance films, “Square Dance Medley” and 
“American Square Dance.” Then the calls used in the films 
were carefully demonstrated and practiced so that every student 
could easily follow each call. When the films were reshown, 
each person was asked to identify himself with one of the dancers 
in the film and watch carefully what that dancer did. 

Following these films and demonstrations, two recordings of 
square dances were played and replayed so that the students 
would become acquainted with the calls. The understanding of 
these calls gradually became clear and the boys and girls were 
given an opportunity to do some calling and interpreting. This 
step in the procedure took considerable time because many of 
the youngsters had never heard a square dance recording. 

Then, for two weeks, both the girls’ and boys’ gymnasium 
classes spent their class periods working out two different square 
dances. To be sure that the same technique of presentation was 
used in both classes, the instructors for the boys visited the 
classes for the girls and watched them take the part of the boys. 
The instructors for the girls then visited the boys’ physical edu- 
cation classes. 

In both classes, there was opportunity for a great deal of 
guidance, getting along with others, joining the group, and 
realizing that the individual and his actions can be responsible 
for the success or failure of a group activity. 

While the students were meeting in these practice classes, the 
members of the physical education department were practicing 
too. They met for one period a week in a group of eight to 
learn all the calls from the recordings so that they could sing 
them with the caller. Those youngsters who were free during 
that period dropped in to watch the instructors practice and 
often stayed to practice themselves. Because they represented 
groups from each class, these students formed the nucleus for 
demonstration groups. Thus, much valuable class time was 
saved and a closer teacher-student relationship was the result. 

On the first day of the third week, boys’ and girls’ physical 
education classes met as joint groups or each of the seven sched- 
uled periods. Then began a week of concentrated, square dance 
practice under the supervision of three teachers during each 
session. Each period, the girls regularly participating in physi- 
cal education were in their places and the boys were assigned 
to sets in groups of four as, they came into the gymnasium. 
First the recording was played and the group listened. Then 
the recording was played again while the demonstration group 
performed. Following this everyone walked out the first call 
or two without music, and finally the whole group tried it to 
music. 

Out of the trial and error method, the teachers worked out a 
simple routine of explanation and demonstration that held the 
attention of the group surprisingly well. The classes, ranging 
in size from 125 to 185 boys and girls, soon realized that to 
really enjoy the experience they would have to keep reasonably 
quiet so that all could hear the calls. 

When classes were predominately boys or predominately girls, 
there were at first reluctant volunteers from study halls to fill 
the sets. After the third day, however, eager volunteers held 
themselves in reserve in the bleachers so they would not waste 
any of the period coming down from the study hall. By the 
end of the week the entire school was square-dance conscious. 
Call terms echoed through the halls, cafeterias, and classrooms. 
Even club programs began to feature square dances for their 
social hours. 

Gradually, better grooming among the boys became apparent. 


The jacket and tie were now a necessary part of the school ward- 
robe for the boys, and the girls, too, began to dress more care- 
fully. Thus, they were learning to enjoy being neat and clean, 
to dance with whomever happened to be their partner, to learn 
the rewards of sportsmanship, to make new acquaintances and 
friends, to learn the enjoyment of vigorous exercise, and to 
learn a skill that had timely carry-over for leisure activity, 

Various departments found the square dance unit an oppor- 
tunity for correlation. The English Department used the in- 
formal essay and the interview technique to get student reaction, 
most of which was very favorable, the history department coy. 
ered the social and economic background from which the square 
dance developed, and the art department designed tickets and 
posters for the square dance party which brought the experi- 
mental unit to a close. 

The party was an evening affair and the five-piece orchestra 
and popular caller challenged the youngsters’ skill by using none 
of the dances they had learned in class and keeping every couple 
busy and happy for the entire three hours, giving them only 
four short rest periods during which to catch their breath. 

At the end of the last dance, the members of the physical edu- 
cation department joined in the students’ expression of enthu- 
siasm for the project. All agreed that this had been a most 
satisfying experience in group guidance. 

Bounp Brook HicH ScHoor 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


A Camping Course for College Students 


AMP directors have long set up a call for trained leaders 

to meet the ever-growing camping program. Some 
colleges have responded with classroom theory courses, or 
with limited courses at a camp site. The call for leadership 
is now coming from a second source. That is the call from 
far-sighted educational leaders who see camping as an edu- 
cational experience that might well be part of a school program. 
As Dr. J. W. Studebaker, former United States Commissioner 
of Education entitled his article in the January, 1948, issue 
of the Journal of Educational Sociology. “Why Not A Year- 
Round Educational Program?” This is a very challenging ques- 
tion which gives way to many complications, but also to many, 
many more wonderful opportunities for creative experiences 
that education could never hope to give in a classroom. 
Experiments such as Life Camps, Inc., have conducted with 
New York school children, and such as the W. K. Kellog 
Foundation has sponsored for the school children of Michigan, 
are just pioneer efforts in this direction. 

Heeding the call of camp directors and recognizing the 
call of camping on the educational horizon of the country, 
we organized_a camping program for students. The two- 
year course requirement grants two credits each _ session, 
and is required of all students. Veterans are required to 
attend one session and may attend another if they so desire. 
Judging from the response after the first year, students will be 
wanting to attend four years, and to return, upon graduation, 
as junior assistants. 

The facilities of an established camp were used for a period 
of ten days in June last year. Two camps on opposite sides 
of the lake and within walking distance to mutual meeting 
and dining facilities, served as an ideal plan for housing the 
forty-two women students in one camp and the fifty-three 
men students in the other. The groups were together for 
meals, programs, and many of the class sessions. 

The philosophy of the camp is “to learn by doing.” This 
was followed as closely as possible. There were class sessions 
that taught the skills of camping such as water safety, boating, 
canoeing, and archery. The course in camp administration was 
taught under the direction of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association camp director who had “on-the-spot” problems 
of camp administration to show and discuss with the students. 
Evening programs were wide in range of variety to give 
students ideas concerning types of programs children might 
enjoy. These programs were planned and carried out by 
students under the guidance of a staff member. 
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Each student went on an overnight hike where he cooked 
his meals and slept out of doors. These trips were under 
the leadership of two staff members well trained in the art 
of outdoor living. Nature study, though not labeled as 
such, was taught en route to and from the camp site and was 
found to be fascinating even to the G. I.’s. 

Representatives of each cabin met each day as a governing 
body, to discuss problems of the immediate camp life. At the 
same time the camp administration brought to the council 
any problems they felt the campers should face and help to 
clear. This group also instigated the publishing of a camp 
newspaper called the Woodpile. As can be well imagined, 
many interesting stories were related therein. 

So the first session of Panzer Camp ended after ten glorious 
days of sharing old experiences and finding new ones. These 
ten days were all too short for the kind of program we hope 
to be the best for the students. 

A twelve-day session was planned June 5-17 this year. 
Second-year students received more advanced work in the 
camping skills, and had more responsibility in planning and 
sharing in the camp program. We look forward to a progres- 
sion through the years that will lead us on to the perfect 
ideal of group living we have in mind. 

Hazet WACKER 
Panzer College 
East Orange, New Jersey 





Did You Know That - - - 


ISS Rachel Bryant, State Teachers College, Mankato, 

Minnesota, is anxious to obtain copies of the following 
issues of the Research Quarterly: December, 1944; May, 1945; 
October, 1945; March, 1946. If anyone has these issues and 
wishes to dispose of them he is requested to write directly to 
Miss Bryant. 





* * * 


HE fifth annual Industrial Recreation Conference will be 
held at Purdue University, February 16 to 18, 1950, under 
the sponsorship of the Division of Education and Applied Psy- 
chology and the Technical Extension Division. Reservations 
may be made or. information obtained by writing to the Indus- 
trial Recreation Conference, Technical Extension Division, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
* * * 
HE American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 19, announces that National Social Hygiene 
Day will be observed February 1, 1950, this year. For materials 
relative to planning observances write to the Association at the 
above address. 
~ * . 
HE Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment will meet in Denver, Celorado, February 12-15, for its 
fourth annual convention. Dr. William C. Menninger, general 
secretary of the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, will 
be one of the conference speakers. For further details regard- 
ing the program write to the above Association at 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
* * 
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A Program of Dental Care 


(Continued from page 13) 


fund. It is now being made into a revolving fund. 
Money will be available on loan to parents who find it 
difficult to pay dental bills. They will pay the amount 
back inte the iund as soon as possible, and it will be 
loaned to someone else who needs help. 
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The program started with an examination of the teeth 
of every Askov child from 3 to 17 years of age inclu- 
sive. Examinations are repeated annually, and they 
include bite-wing x-rays. Every. child was also given 
an initial sodium fluoride treatment. Each year here- 
after, these treatments will be given to children aged 
respectively 3, 7, 10, and 13 years. This is the type of 
fluoride treatment that has been shown, in other studies, 
to reduce dental decay approximately 40 percent in large 
groups of children. Finally, every child receives neces- 
sary corrective dental services, cleaning, fillings, extrac- 
tions, and some special work such as replacements of 
missing teeth. 

But preventive and corrective dental service is not 
the whole story. As research workers have made clear 
during recent years, there seems to be a definite con- 
nection between the foods we eat and the number of 
teeth we manage to hold on to. Too many carbohydrates, 
too much highly sweetened food, and rampant caries: 
may develop. The Danish people are excellent pastry 
cooks; hence, Askov children in the past have eaten a 
great deal of food in the high-carbohydrate class. Den- 
tists have felt that this diet might well be partially re- 
sponsible for the children’s high-caries rating. 


Now, the Askov youngsters are making a valiant 
effort to improve their own diets. The chief impetus 
for this part of the program was provided recently by 
four little white rats which were adopted for six weeks 
by the high school biology students. Two rats were 
maintained on an optimum diet for a growing child, one 
on the typical foods eaten by an Askov school pupil 
before the program started, and one on a high-sugar 
diet—soft drinks instead of milk, and much candy, 
cookies, and cake. 


Children in every Askov classroom had many op- 
portunities to watch the rats during the study. The 
Askov PTA saw them, too. By the end of the six weeks, 
there was no doubt in anyone’s mind about the effect 
of the different diets on the growth and general health 
of the animals. The two which received the ideal diet 
were healthy, active, and well developed. The rat which 
subsisted on the diet of an Askov child was weak and 
scrawny. The poor “sugar baby” barely survived the 
experiment. Askov children think twice now before 
spending their allowance on candy and pop, and parents 
and teachers report that their general diet has greatly 
improved. 

Entering an Askov schoolroom, one might find a 
lesson in arithmetic or geography in progress—or it 
might be the dental health period. Every youngster has 
been furnished with a toothbrush and is kept supplied 
with an ammoniated tooth powder, which many dentists 
feel has a caries-inhibiting effect. Teachers at the school, 
and dental hygienists from the State Department of 
Health, use large models to show the children an ap- 
proved way to brush their teeth, and toothbrushing 
drills are conducted under their supervision. The chil- 
dren are encouraged to brush their teeth, not once, not 
twice, not three times a day, but always after eating. 
There are of course times when this is not possible, 
but at least they know that it is desirable. 
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The Folding, Portable, Porter 
BASKETBALL BACKSTOP 


In five minutes it can be folded RELI In.use, it has the rigidity of. a sta- 
and rolled away to clear the tionary backstop .. . but it can be 
stage or the gymnasium floor whisked out of sight or set up again 


’ ina jiffy ... It is secured to the floor 
for other activities . . . \ by four easy-turning hand-wheels that 


\ screw into flush floor-plates, so no ob- 
| structions remain when the “Rollaway” 
| is stored under the stage or in the 
equipment closet... Simply withdraw 
four lock-pins and the “Rollaway” col- 
lapses, and rolls away on 5-inch cas- 
ters... Yes, these are some of the 
reasons why Architects, School Boards 
and Coaches unanimously agree the 
Porter “Rollaway” is in a class by it- 
self... Further, the Rollaway complies 
with all official requirements, has the 
bank braced out 5-feet from the verti- 
cal support . . . and is supplied with 
either fan-shaped or rectangular bank 
. Write for attractive price and if 
for stage use give the distance from 
stage to playing court. 
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When folded for storage the Porter “Rollaway” is 
only 38-inches high (not including the goal). It can 
be stored under the stage. 






Auditoriums can now be free 
of visible basketball backstops, 
thanks to the Porter “Rollaway”. 
Removable in 5-minutes, none- 
theless the “Rollaway” is as 
rigid as a stationary backstop. 
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In the classrooms, too, the children learn other lessons 
of dental and general health. Education is one of the 
keys which, it is hoped, will open the door to the best 
possible dental health for these children. The other 
three that make up Minnesota’s “four-way” program 
are gocd diet, mouth hygiene, and dental care. 

A by-product of the program is the lactobacillus 
acidophilus study that is being carried on in the medical 
laboratories of the Minnesota Department of Health. 
Saliva samples furnished by the Askov children are 
cultured, and the bacterial colonies counted by a specially 
trained bacteriologist. This phase of the study is ex- 
pected to provide some much-needed data on the relation 
between caries incidence and bacterial growth in chil- 
dren’s mouths. 

To assure completely scientific findings, the children 
of Hinckley, a nearby town in Pine County, are serv- 
ing as controls in the study. They live under conditions 
that closely resemble those of Askov, but they are not 
participating in any special dental care program. The 
mouths of both Askov and Hinckley children will be 
re-examined each year during the ten-year period of the 
study. 

Meanwhile, a sort of Cinderella story is unfolding at 
Askov. These children had some of the worst dental 
conditions in Minnesota, and because they lived in a 
small town with no resident dentist, very little was 
being done about it, except for a fortunate few. Now, 
under the joint sponsorship of federal, state, and local 
agencies, every known means of saving teeth and im- 
proving dental health has been made readily accessible 
to these children. 

It has all come about through persistent cooperative 
effort. There were setbacks and delays and disappoint- 
ments in starting the “four-way’’ program. There were 
costs that seemed insurmountable. But all the difficul- 
ties were eventually cleared away, and the program is 
definitely moving ahead. Of course, this project is not 
merely the gift of a capricious fairy godmother to a 
specially favored group of children. It is a serious 
attempt to determine what the effects will be when 
all known methods are used in providing dental bene- 
fits for children who got away to a rather poor start 
in this respect. 

This cooperative element has been an outstanding and 
deciding factor from the beginning. No one person or 
group of people could possibly have put over the Askov 
program. Joining their efforts in its promotion, in addi- 
tion to the official sponsoring agencies, are the local 
and state dental societies, the entire Askov school per- 
sonnel, also nutritionists, public health nurses, dental 
hygienists, bacteriologists, clerks, health educators, wel- 
fare workers and even journalists. A caravan of news- 
paper reporters and photographers from the Twin 
Cities recently visited the school, and stories of the 
project are now finding their way into many widely 
read newspapers and magazines. 

Back of the whole astonishing achievement stand the 
citizens of Askov, as they have from the beginning. 
They saw that a pressing health problem existed in 
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their community. They organized a committee to do 
something about it. For many months they gave their 
time, their work, their money, and they refused to give 
in to discouragement when things went wrong. Today 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that everything 
dental science can do is being done for their children, 
Many years ago, Hans Christian Andersen wrote 
stories about children. Today, in a school that bears 
his name, a story he never dreamed of is unfolding. No 
one knows yet how that story will end. Perhaps, in a 
real-life story like this one of Askov, there is no end— 
only a series of new beginnings. ¢e% 


“ Editorials 


(Continued from page 12) 


the state? Certainly the institutions which would be 
evaluated would profit from the experience. But would 
not this sharing of experiences stimulate statewide im- 
provement? Is not this the democratic way? 


The improvement of professional education depends 


upon our united efforts. It is a “grass roots” and na- 
tional problem. Our progress will depend ‘upon our 
individual and cooperative efforts—Carl L. Nordly, 
President, AAHPER. 


The Teacher as a Personal Model 
(Continued from page 11) 


generally realized. Those who have the selection of 
custodial help under their jurisdiction might well keep 
this fact in mind when they are selecting men to clean 
the classrooms, police the hallways, and meanwhile 
serve incidentally as the ideal man to hundreds of im- 
pressionable young boys. 

It is true, of course, that some attempts are frequently 
made to meet this need for a masculine model—at least, 
for a fortunate few—by the organization of various 
kinds of boys’ clubs and other special interest groups. 

Unfortunately, however, the leaders of these groups 
are often too far removed from the children themselves 
to serve as an effective personal model. They often 
function merely as “the scout-master” admired from 
afar, or as “the minister,” rather than as a man-ideal. 
Even in these activities, the relationships are often so 
remote that the individual boy may attend these group 
meetings faithfully and regularly and still have only a 
few minutes of direct contact with his leader in the 
course of several months. For many groups at this 
age-level, men leaders are difficult or impossible to 
secure. Hence here, too, leadership frequently must be 
supplied by women, giving the pre-adolescent merely 
more of the same, an extension of his school day, as it 
were. 

Because of this dearth of significant contact with men 
who could serve as potential masculine ideals, adolescent 
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Take one capable ‘‘Chief of Staff’? and a group of willing 
recruits ... one map of the United States plus a display of food FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 


...and you'll have the ingredients for an effective phase of a SCHOOL LUNCH AS A LABORATORY 


nutrition program. Objective: to encourage pupils to select a 
well-balanced meal in the school lunchroom. 





Menu Planning Board: 


; f : : ae select a pupil from each class 
A daily table display in the corridor previewing the menu 


being served becomes the basis for a pre-lunch discussion of the 
nutritional value of foods on the menu. To tie together studies of 


Lunchroom Monitors: 
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nutrition and geography, the children run ribbons from cut-out to keep lunchroom neat 

models or actual displays of food to the important areas where to assist servers 
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: ‘ " Decorating Committee: 
as the school lunch, in classroom discussions helps show that 8 


to make colorful place mats 


the “‘basic 7”’ foods are a daily requirement of good diets. to put nutrition posters on lunch- 
room walls 


To arouse school-wide interest in the program, the table 
display may be assigned to a different class each week 
and an award given for the best one. 





















For more information on this suggested program or for 
further assistance in maintaining or introducing nutrition 
studies in your classroom, write: Education Section, 
Department of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Comprehensive plans, 
ideas and materials are available immediately. 
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boys are frequently psychologically starved, and they 
may be difficult to deal with for this very reason. It is 
a common experience for men who do work with boys 
during the late elementary school years to have these 
emotional (sometimes violently so) factors embarrass 
and complicate their work. Boys whose contacts with 
men have been meager may be so anxious for attention 
from men that they skip school or commit misde- 
meanors, or even crimes, just to have a man probation 
superior or truant officer come after them. These 
same boys may deliberately fail their examinations or 
think up endless mental and physical symptoms in 
order to get the personal attention of the male school 
physician or psychologist. 


— junior and senior high school boy desperately 
needs a male model to give direction to his life. 
Heterosexual interest is beginning to influence markedly 
his d.ydreams and his activities. Soon he will have 
dates, with all of the emotional fluffiness that is implied 
during this early adolescent period. He has come to the 
point where he looks at the girls, but the girls in the 
mail-order catalogue or the poster ads in the picture 
magazine still serve better than the more mature and 
sophisticated high school girls. The high school girl 
may embarrass him at times and destroy the idealistic 
picture of “Heaven, Home and Mother” which he has 
somehow constructed for himself out of whole cloth. 


The high school boy needs to look at the girls. Al- 
though his interests are directed toward the girls, how- 
ever, he cannot imitate them, cannot pattern his life 
according to their standards. To help to give form 
to his personal standards, he needs a man, a man who 
can serve as a model of conduct, both for ideals and for 
his day-to-day activities. 

Nowhere in the modern school’s program is there so 
great an opportunity to influence the ideals and attitudes 
of boys as that of the man physical education teacher 
in the junior and senior high schools. He meets the 
youngsters at a time when they are in desperate need 
of masculine contact, and he is able to work with them 
in an activity which is peculiarly in harmony with their 
needs and interests. The physical education teacher has 
an additional unique advantage, moreover, in that he is 
able to work with the boys in friendly, intimate, and 
informal situations—conditions difficult or impossible 
even to approximate in the more formal academic 
classroom. 

The high school and college athlete who becomes a 
physical education teacher, however, all too often has a 
very poor background for the type of program which 
the boys need. Some men physical education teachers 
have used athletics primarily as compensation for their 
personal inadequacies, either real or imagined, in other 
types of activity; and they probably have little real 
understanding of the needs of adolescent boys. 

Even aside from these rather unfortunate individuals 
many men teachers of physical education, having come 
up the competitive route in the course of their own 
development in high school and college athletics, may 
also have an excessive competitive drive. Sometimes, 


if they serve as athletic coaches, they continue their per- 
sonal competition through the teams they coach, with 
the result that many present-day physical education 
programs in junior and senior high schools have become 
competitive contests between rival schools and coaches 
(often urged on, it must be admitted, by enthusiastic 
but misguided alumni groups). Even the few boys who 
do make the varsity, therefore, sometimes become merely 
a means to an end. 

Most competitive athletic programs even if they do 
have several line teams, still tend to focus attention 
upon those youngsters who need it least, while neg- 
lecting those who stand in greatest need of the help that 
a well planned program and a skillful and ingenious 
teacher could give. 


Gome physical education teachers and school systems, 

to be sure, are demonstrating their recognition of 
their responsibility -to all of their students by organiz- 
ing programs of intramural sports and even corrective 
physical education classes. All too often, however, these 
programs are still regarded, by pupils, teacher, and on- 
lookers alike, as of secondary importance, something 
for those who are not good enough to participate in the 
real athletic program—inter-school sports. 


In some instances the physical education teacher who 
is motivated by an excessive competitive drive may be 
basically unable to share the limelight even with his 
own athletic team, with the result that, far from serving 
as a desirable personal model of manliness and maturity 
for the impressionable youngsters, he actually ends by 
competing with the boys in his classes. 


Less serious, perhaps, but nevertheless difficult to 
justify, is the situation in which the physical education 
teacher condescendingly tries to impress the adolescent 
boys with his own athletic background, continually re- 
minding them of his past prowess, and pointing with 
pride to the numbers of high school and college letters 
won in competitive sports and still displayed on his 
sweaters and jackets. Although the condescension, of 
itself, may do little active harm, it is nevertheless indica- 
tive of his basic inability to understand and help the 
adolescent boys who not only are not team material, but 
who may even need help in learning to stand upon their 
own two feet with some degree of skill. 


Even aside from the lack of insight thus demon- 
strated, as far as the needs and abilities of his pupils 
are concerned, the physical education teacher who sets 
such impossible goals becomes a superman in the eyes 
of the adolescent boys, someone to be admired and 
looked up to as a demi-god, perhaps, but not imitated. 

The primary need of these adolescent boys is for men 
physical education teachers who can serve as models to 
be imitated by the ordinary high school boy, imitated as 
men, not as professional athletes. There is a real place 
in our schools for the non-athletic physical education 
teacher who is sympathetic even with the “tangle-foot,” 
the pupil who, because of his real or imagined physical 
inferiority or handicap, is almost too shy to appear 
before the class in shorts, to say nothing of actually 
playing ball. 
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O UR growing youngsters need physical education 
teachers who are interested, not so much in sports, 
as in boys; for the attitudes and the self-confidence 
built up in a well organized and well conducted physical 
education program will be carried over into more life 
activities and retained infinitely longer than the skills 
and even the interest developed in any particular sport, 
built with such painstaking effort over the years. . In 
classroom teaching, we recognize that we can teach chil- 
dren only by starting with them where they are ; we can- 
not begin where we think they should be. 


In setting ideals for these same youngsters, we must 
be equally careful to be sure that these goals are within 
reach of the individual, for otherwise they cannot 
furnish effective motivation. If the individual can see 
no relationship between himself as he now is and the 
ideal-image of himself as he would like to be, the 
result will probably be a form of hero-worship which, 
although it may please the ego of the admired ideal, 
does not and cannot influence the youngster’s day-to- 
day behavior, standards, and goals, now or in the years 
ahead. Viewed in this light, “making the team” be- 
comes a very insignificant goal compared to imitating 
the coach. 

Such an ideal, however, places a great moral re- 
sponsibility upon the male physical education teacher; 
for these ideals of manly conduct which are organized 
around his behavior and example, both in school and 
out, may well live on in the lives and ideals of his stu- 
dents long after the pupils have even forgotten that he 
was their teacher of physical education. They remem- 
ber only that he was “one swell guy.” ¢o¢ 


School Health Legislation 


(Continued from page 7) 


ents at the examination, particularly in the elementary 
grades, provision for a quiet examining room, and prep- 
aration of the teacher, nurse, and children for most 
effective participation. Cumulative health record cards 
need to be brought up to date and teacher-nurse confer- 
ences held to provide for best utilization of information. 
Teachers will also need to discuss with children the pur- 
poses of médical material for classroom instruction. 
Occasionally examination procedures may be demon- 
strated within the classroom by the physician in order 
to familiarize pupils with the techniques employed. 


Health examinations should not only inform parents 
of defects noted, but also of positive factors observed. 
Information may be given to the parents at the time of 
the examination regarding preventive or corrective treat- 
ment, if necessary. A quiet, unhurried examination pro- 
vides unexcelled opportunity for developing rapport be- 
tween parent and physician which should exert a posi- 
tive influence on the health of the child. 

A planned follow-up program may include written 
notices to parents and personal conferences between the 
nurse or health counselor and the parent or pupil to 
guide them to seek qualified care. Such procedure may 
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lead to prompt correction of defects where parents are 
able to afford necessary treatment. 

The prevention and control of communicable disease 
requires vaccination and immunization procedures for 
all children as well as isolation exclusion from class of 
those who show signs of communicable ‘disease. Obvi- 
ously cooperation of parents, pupils, teachers, health 
service personnel, and school administrators is necessary 
to carry out such a program effectively. 

First-aid care for emergencies and sudden illness is 
also a part of a good school health service program. 
Such emergency care may also serve as motivational ma- 
terial for classroom instruction in health. 

It is evident that a school health service program rep- 
resents the cooperative efforts of a large group of pro- 
fessional persons, both education and health authorities, 
in order to secure maximum benefit to child health and 
to obtain the desired results which are prevention and 
correction of defects wherever possible. 


Inadequacy of Present Programs 


The inadequacy of present school health service pro- 
grams is evident. Investigations and surveys have em- 
phasized the need for improving these services. A recent 
national survey illustrates the magnitude and complexity 
of the problem. This survey of child health services 
was made by the Committee for the Study of Child 
Health Services of the American Academy of Pediatrics 
with the cooperation of the United States Public Health 
Service and the United States Children’s Bureau in a 
volume entitled Child Health Services and Pediatric 


ew 


Education, published by the Commonwealth Fund in 
1949. The authors make the following comment: 
. . . No one fact stands out so sharply as the association of child 
health services and economic well-being. . . . Evidently the 
states less advantageously fixed economically are under a par- 
ticularly serious difficulty, but a difficulty which must be met 
if all essential preventive diagnostic and curative services of 
high quality are to be made available to all children of the 
United States. 

The figures cited below have been taken from this 
report. Certain of these have a bearing on the general 
problem of school heaith services. 


There were 36,000,000 children aged 15 and younger 
in the United States on July 1, 1945. It is anticipated 
that in ten years 5,000,000 more children will have been 
added to the elementary school population, requiring a 
proportionate expansion of health and education facili- 
ties and services. The number of chiidren in low income 
states is comparatively high. In 1945 about one-half 
of the children lived in 35 states which have one-third 
of the buying income of the country. About one-third 
lived in the Southeast, the section of the country with 
the lowest per capita income, or approximately one-half 
of that of the Northeast, Central, or Pacific regions. 
The average isolated county has less than one-half the 
per capita income of adjacent metropolitan counties. 
Children in such isolated counties receive one-third less 


3 Committee for the Study of Child Health Services of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics with the cooperation of the United States Public 
Health Service and United States Children’s Bureau. Child Health 
Services and Pediatric Education. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1949, p. 137. 
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medical care than those in or near cities with major 
deficiencies in amount of care by specialists, hospitals, 
and clinics. 

Dental caries in school children is the most common 
defect. One of the surprising results of the survey was 
the variation in dental services. In the Northeast and 
Central states 5 children out of 1,000 were under dental 
care on one day; and in the Southwest only one child in 
1,000. Negro children in the South are particularly 
handicapped regarding dental care. 7 


With specific reference to school health services, the 
report makes the following statement: “Health services 
for this age group have tended to center at the school, 
first, because children are concentrated there and thus 
can be reached, and second, because the school situation 
offers an excellent opportunity for health education.” 4 
Yet, 22 percent of all children from 5 to 15 (5,000,000) 
lived in the 1545 counties (in 1945) which did not have 
any school medical services at all. Sixty-one percent 
of all children living in isolated rural areas were without 
medical service. The areas with the least services were 
the Southeast, the Southwest, and the mountains and 
plains. Eight states had complete coverage; in ten 
states 50 percent or more of the counties lacked school 
medical services. 


It is evident from the findings of this survey that (1) 
there is a great disparity of provision for school health 
services in various areas of the United States; (2) that 
an unduly large number of children live in isolated 
counties which have no school medical services ; (3) that 
an increasing number ef children will be entering ele- 
mentary school within the next ten years, thereby plac- 
ing an additional strain on existing services; and (4) 
that greater emphasis on the educational aspects of a 
good health service program might tend toward more 
extensive use of already existing community services, 
particularly those for dental care. 


The National School Health Services Act 


The National School Health Services Act of 1949 is 
intended to provide monetary assistance to all states in 
an effort to establish better school health services for all 
children. The state acceptance provisions are reasonable 
and federal controls are at a minimum, as they should be. 

The various provisions of the bill have been developed 
as a result of extensive investigation and study during 
the past several years by interested groups. 

Provision for Necessary Cooperation.—Provision for 
continuous and cooperative planning permeate the in- 
tent of the bill. In the same fashion, clauses were in- 
tentionally written into the bill to insure cooperative 
action with all medical, dental, health, education, and 
other organizations in each state. The utilization and 
development of qualified health, medical, dental, and 
hospital facilities including personnel established in the 
state is mentioned. 

The establishment of representative state advisory 
committees should encourage and guide essential coordi- 
nated efforts with the existing groupsn any given state. 


4 Tbid., p. 114. 
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In addition, this group should be depended upon to see 
that personnel rendering school health services are 
qualified members of their profession. Finally, refer- 
ence is made to utilizing the services of family physi- 
cians. In summary, we believe that provisions are 
present to avoid overlapping and duplication of needed 
school health services and that necessary cooperation is 
assured. 

State Administration—The National School Health 
Services Act of 1949 provides that each state shall sub- 
mit a plan which shall be prepared by the state educa- 
tional agency and the state health agency jointly. 


In May of 1948, the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion and American Medical Association approved the 
following resolution which has been widely accepted 
throughout the country: 


Education and health departments have great interest in and 
important contributions to make to the development and strength- 
ening of health service programs for children of school age. 
Education departments have intimate knowledge of the children 
as a result of daily contact and observation and an understand- 
ing of the part health services play in the total educational ex- 
perience of each child. Health departments have knowledge of 
the health problems and resources of the community as they 
affect children of all ages and their families. Both departments 
have personnel whose skills are needed in the solution of school 
health problems. 

The responsibility for the administration of school health 
service programs varies in states and in communities. This 
may be the result of state legislation, unequal development of 
the two departments, or differences in availability of qualified 
personnel. In some areas, the schools have taken the leader- 
ship; in others, the health departments have assumed primary 
responsibility ; in still others, joint planning is the practice. It 
is becoming increasingly apparent that where there is a high de- 
gree of mutual understanding and cooperation between the two 
agencies, with the resultant pooling of the resources of both 
departments, good programs have been developed. This illus- 
trates the principle that cooperative planning between health 
departments and education departments is essential at the fed- 
eral, state, and local levels for determining the division of ad- 
ministrative responsibility. Interdepartmental bickerings and 
jealousies which sometimes have retarded the effective function- 
ing of school health service programs may be avoided if em- 
phasis is placed on the best program for the children in the 
community. Practical application of the principle of joint 
planning will result in various types of administrative organi- 
zation for school health services. This is an entirely satisfactory 
condition; for, in the light of our present knowledge, there is 
no single pattern that can be recommended for all types of 
communities.° 


The American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, is in accord with this resolution 
and is of the opinion that, in the bill under consideration, 
the provision for joint planning for school health serv- 
ices by the educational and health agencies is a sound 
provision. 


In view of the necessity for joint planning as indi- 
cated in the bill, it is of interest to consider where legal 
responsibility for administration of school health serv- 
ices is placed by states. A review of state health and 
education laws through 1941 was made by the Legal 
Research Unit of the Childrens’ Bureau, Federal Se- 


5 “Resolution on Administration of School Health Services,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, 19: 10 (December, 1948), p. 658. 
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curity Agency in 1942.° This indicates that depart- 
ments of education are legally responsible for the admin- 
istration of school health services in 17 states; depart- 
ments of health in five states; and the department of 
health and welfare in one state. Joint responsibility is 
already set up in 12 states, and responsibility is not 
specifically placed in 13 states. It is evident that the 
educational agency in the state is more frequently con- 
stituted the legal authority for the administration of 
school health services than any other state agency. 

At the local level, the administration and financing 
of the school health program is largely under educational 
authority. Local administration of school health service 
by number of states for 1946, from statistics gathered by 
the United States Office of Education,’ was indicated as 
follows: ; 


Responsible Authority States 
Education 34 
Health 4 
Joint ra 
Either 1 
Not stated 4 
County Court 1 


46 

There are a number of factors that favor the adminis- 

tration of school health services by school authorities. 
Chief among these is the indisputable fact that the edu- 
cational aspects of a health service program may be 
more readily obtained if the director is a school official 
who understands the administrative structure of the 
school and may more readily bring about coordination 
with all phases of the school program. It is apparent, 
too, that if all school health activities are centered under 
one responsible head, better administrative control is 
possible. Personnel employed by school authorities to 
implement the school health program are usually more 
intensively trained and oriented to the problems of edu- 
cation. Greater concentration on the particular problems 
of school-age children is possible. 
.. Furthermore, schools have contact with more chil- 
dren for longer periods of time than any other public 
agency. Through the schools, proper emphasis on the 
preventive and educational approach to health services, 
may, in fact, do much to insure success in eventually 
eliminating or minimizing many of the needs for correc- 
tive and medical procedures. Lastly, we must agree that, 
for purposes of sound administration, all matters affect- 
ing the school program and the relation of the child to it, 
must be centered in the school personnel. 

On the other hand, there are good arguments in favor 
of administration of health services in the schools by the 
health department. For example, the health department 
is legally responsible for the control of communicable 
diseases, an important part of the school health service 
program. The use of generalized community nurses 
may tend to reduce duplication of service and provide 
for more economical use of nursing personnel. The 


® Review of laws through 1941 taken from Children’s Bureau study pre- 
pared by I. K. Reed, Legal Research Unit, February, 1942. 

7 Frank S. Stafford. State Administration of School Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Bulletin 1947, No. 13. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Office of Education, 1947, pp. 22-26. 


health department usually has a better understanding 
and knowledge of community-health conditions than the 
education department. Finally, it is certainly true that 
medical service should be under medical supervision 
which is generally more freely provided by health & 
partments than by departments of education. 

School officials and health officials are increasingly 
recognizing the need for cooperative efforts. They rec- 
ognize that a large part of the school health program is 
educational and that schools cannot rightfully delegate 
their educational responsibilities to other agencies. Since 
health is an objective of education, school health activi- 
ties must be an integral part of all school programs. 
However, the protection and improvement of health 
among all citizens in the community is a responsibility 
of health officials. Health and education departments 
should coordinate health services for school children 
with similar services for pre-school children and those 
for adults. Departments of education and health can do 
more for children through cooperative efforts than 
either can do alone or through each working inde- 
pendently. $0 ¢ 


Camping in Education 
(Continued from page 6) 


ing, swimming, canoeing, hiking over trails, dramatics, 
music, and the like. 

5. Outdoor education experiences: Giving more 
meaning and purpose to many df the learnings already 
in the secondary school. 

D. Implications that appear from observation and 
experimentation: 

1. It is the function of the community school to pro- 
vide necessary experiences for older youth where there 
is active participation. These include citizenship, health, 
conservation, human understanding, and a variety of 
others, many of which can be done in a camping pro- 
gram. 

2. The schools should be ready to undertake such a 
program and give militant leadership in developing and 
putting into operation a plan so that the needs of special 
programs that often appear in times of national emer- 
gency such as the CCC, the NYA, the UMT, and others 
will be met through the on-going program of education. 

3. The state and federal government should assist in 
making camping resources available and providing some 
additional finance needed for this extended service by 
the public schools. 


III. Teacher Education for Camping 

A. The Place of Camping in Education.—Potential 
values of camping as an integral part of the education 
program should be explored in general core courses 
which come early in teacher preparation. The under- 
standing and appreciation of those values should be 
developed by all prospective teachers whether or not 
they plan to become camp counselors. 

B. Experiences in Camping Situations —These again 
could well be a part of the preparation of all teachers 
because of the unequal opportunity to observe children 
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in ‘round-the-clock living. This time spent at camp 
in watching, working, playing, and living with children 
and youth could count towards the psychology require- 
ments of most colleges and universities. 

C. Outdoor Courses —The thought here is that “‘out- 
door” science, “outdoor” arts and crafts, ‘‘outdoor”’ 
music and dramatics, “outdoor” group recreation, and 
“outdoor” cooking, etc., should either be established as 
special courses or incorporated into existing courses. 
These would stimulate a good trend in the program of 
the regular classroom. They would also be useful in 
day camping as well as for longer periods of camping. 

D. Camp Internship.—The time involved here would 
be longer than indicated in “B” above. It would be 
comparable to practice teaching and should probably 
last for a period of twelve weeks. For school camps it 
would be recommended that the student have a teaching 
credential and two years of teaching experience prior 
to this internship. The internship would probably be 
at the master’s degree level. 

E. Specialized Courses ——For the master’s degree in 
camping (probably there would be no bachelor’s degree 
in this area), there would be specialized courses in the 
areas of administration, personnel, program planning, 
guidance, and curriculum. All of these should be 
heavily weighted with actual participation. Possible 


titles of courses might be: 

. Camp counselor leadership. 

The curriculum of the school camp. 
Camping and guidance. 

School camp administration. 

Integrating school and camp experiences. 

In summary, teacher education for camping in many 
ways is just good teacher education. Strong emphasis 
should be placed on the doing and participating. The 
good camp counselor is first a good teacher, and second, 
one who is a interested and informed of the learning 
potential in the outdoors and the camping environment. 
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Recommendations 


It is recommended that: 

1. The Committee on Camping in Education be con- 
tinued. 

2. The work of the committee be implemented when- 
ever possible by the Camping Section of the Association. 

3. The chairman of the Camping Section be a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Camping in Education. 

4. The Association work closely with the American 
Camping Association, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and other agencies and departments of government 
which are interested in the extension of camping in 
education. Interlocking membership with the National 
Leadership Committee of the American Camping As- 
sociation is suggested. 

5. The American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation officially accept school camp- 
ing as one of the areas of education in the scope of its 
program and take an aggressive position of leadership 
in its behalf. 

6. The American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation accept camping for second- 
ary and post-school youth as a function of the com- 
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THE CAMP CONVENTION OF 1950 


Sponsored By 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE 
CAMPS 


February 10-11-12-13 
HOTEL NEW YORKER — NEW YORK CITY 


Of vital interest to Directors, Camp Leaders, 
and Purchasing Agents!! 


For full information and reservations write: 


ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS 


55 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 6-9664 














Have a Coke 

















munity school and encourage interested states to carry 
forward an experimental program in older youth camps. 
7. The American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; the NEA; the U. S. Office 
of Education; the AASA; the Chief State School Off- 
cers; and the NSSA consider necessary federal legisla- 
tion to stimulate the states to initiate school camping 

programs. 
8. This report be made available for distribution by 
interested education departments and organizations, | 
$e 


Social Dancing 
(Continued from page 9) 


(boys’ right hands and girls’ left hands) and the steps 
are as follows: The couples walk counterclockwise for 
four steps; face each other and take four steps back- 
ward; the boy then points to the next girl to the left in 
line (she points to him) and they walk diagonally toward 
each other for four steps; then they swing their new 
partners for four counts. 

Another mixer which we used early in our schedule 
was “Brown-Eyed Mary.” This mixer, which the stu- 
dents enjoyed, employs drill in the hand swing or elbow 
swing and the couple promenade. The couples form a 
double circle with boys on the inside, partners facing. 
As the couples face counterclockwise, each boy’s corner 
lady is the girl of the couple behind him, and the for- 
ward lady is the girl of the couple ahead of him. The 
mixer follows the call, the dancers using either a hand 
swing or an elbow swing, whichever seems more popu- 
lar. In changing partners, poor dancers meet with good 
dancers at random, and they are able to help each other 
with the steps. 

The waltz is one of the most beautiful and funda- 
mental of dances. We used waltz mixers to teach the 
correct waltz. Some of these were the ‘Veletia,” the 
“Rye Waltz,” the Spanish waltz “Cielito Lindo,” the 
Waltz Quadrille, and others. 

For the later meetings of the class, we introduced 
other simple couple dances such as the schottische, the 
varsouvienne and’a mixer called ‘“‘Bumps-a-daisy.” A 
Mexican folk dance “La Raspa” proved very popular 
with the group. 

For the most part these steps were taught by a stu- 
dent demonstration group which voluntarily met for 
two extra periods each week to practice and prepare new 
dances. These demonstrators involved twelve to six- 
teen young men and women students who came of their 
own accord to assist in the program. This meant meet- 
ing four periods a week for one hour of physical edu- 
cation credit, which seemed to us an unusual expression 
of enthusiasm on their part. 


HERE was no lack of suggestions and ideas from 
the class as a whole. The attendance was good at 
all times which was gratifying. We were confronted 
with no discipline problems, with the possible exception 
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of one or two instances of overexuberance in a particu- 
larly lively square dance. 

We felt that the fact that one of the instructors was 
a member of the athletic coaching staff helped to en- 
courage the male contingent. Whatever squeamishness 
the more athletic young men may have felt in participat- 
ing ina dance class was forestalled by the active presence 
of one of their coaches as instructor. Dancing proved 
to be good for the athletes. It gave them training in 
rhythm, improved morale and interest, and helped to 
solve discipline problems. A coach may well feel that 
if he can get the boys to dance for him he can get them 
to do almost anything. 

The class usually met in the gymnasium, but occa- 
sionally it met outside on a paved volleyball court. For 
these regular class meetings the students wore ordinary 
school clothes. Costumes were reserved for programs 
and special occasions. The correct square dance cos- 
tume in Arizona consists of western dress for the men, 
boots, levi-overalls, and western shirts. The ladies 
wear long full cotton dresses, gay in color. 

For class instruction in dancing, we found that piano 
accompaniment was very satisfactory.. We also used 
appropriate records played over an amplifying system. 
However, for beginning stages of dance instruction the 
piano proved to be more adaptable for class use. To 
add interest, the college band and the college chorus 
dropped in on us on a few occasions to accompany the 
dancing. The chorus fitted in well in some of the sing- 
ing-calls, such as “Oh, Susannah” and others. 


As far as extra activities were concerned, there was 
an assembly program planned and executed by members 
of the class. Several class parties at night were planned 
and carried out by committees of students from the class. 
These parties, open to the entire college, were popular 
and well attended. For such evening parties we found 
that piano accompaniment or the record player was very 
satisfactory. Some of the boys were interested in learn- 
ing the calls and became quite expert at this interesting 
part of square dancing. Students enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of learning these calls, the most difficult part of 
which was mastering the rhythm which is peculiar to 
square dancing. The square dances which were used 
were “Portland Fancy,” “Arizona Star,” “Sally Good- 
man,” “Birdie in the Cage,” “Ring Ring,” “Split Your 
Corners,” “Arkansas Traveler,” ““Take a Peek,” ““Docey 
Partners,” “Inside Arch,” ‘Grapevine Twist,” “Lady 
Round the Lady,” “I’ll Swing Yours and You Swing 
Mine,” “Indian Style.” Singing calls for square dances 
were “Oh, Johnny” and “My Little Girl.” 


During the World’s Championship Rodeo week, which 
is held in Phoenix each spring, the student council built 
a rail fence corral on the campus. They stocked the 
corral, 40 feet by 60 feet in size, with a burro which 
provided much fun for the students. All of the stu- 
dents dressed and acted in western style. In celebration 
of the occasion, the square dance class held forth in and 
near the corral where square dancing took place in the 
outdoors. The general student body watched or joined 
in the dance as the spirit moved them. This type of 
dancing fitted in well with the western theme. The 
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spirit of the dance with this most useful 
instrument. Originally designed for Mary Wigman to her 
own specifications, it is still the choice of leading artists and 
the foremost schools in the country. 
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postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 
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(Joint Convention, AAHPER and Southern District, April 18-22, Dallas, Texas) 


music for this occasion was supplied by the record 
player and a piano accordion. 

Another extra activity sponsored by the square dance 
class was an exhibition dance by members of the 
class at the Southwestern District Convention of the 
AAHPER. This exhibition dance number met with 
considerable success, as the convention had a western 
theme. 

These are a few of the highlights in our recently 
completed season of social dancing at Phoenix College. 
We anticipate an even greater enrollment in future. As 
a part of the needed corecreation program, it provides 
a normal life situation in a wholesome atmosphere, 
which is surely an important function of physical edu- 
cation at the college level. Perhaps most important, the 
boys and girls like it. It is fun! From the instructors’ 
point of view, among other previously mentioned ad- 
vantages, corecreational dancing is a refining influence 
for the boys as a result of their association with girls in 
a class situation in physical education. For the majority 
of junior college girls, it spikes their interest in the 
physical education requirement beyond our fondest 
hopes. ili 


Community Recreation 
(Continued from page 8) 


and a direct line of contact between the director and the 
larger body of residents. 

In order to carry on this program, as well as maintain 
and oversee the entire 24-hour-a-day operation of a 
house in which nearly 600 people live, each Hall is 
staffed with a house director, an associate director, and 
an assistant director. The assistant director is generally 
one who has been selected because of a recreational or 
related background and therefore is responsible for the 
activities and social program within the Hall. It should 
be noted that because of this staff, its qualifications for 
selection and each individual staff member’s desire to 
better the mental, moral, and physical well-being of the 
women in residence, this is the only housing project of 
its kind in the country. 


HE second large area of planning is the community 

Recreation Building program. The building at 
Arlington Farms is a large, well proportioned building 
with a multiple-use auditorium, large stage and dressing 
rooms, projection booth, bowling alleys, snack bar, craft 
shop, library, sewing room, typing room, ping-pong 
room, music room, and classrooms. When used as a 
theater, the auditorium seats 1,000 persons and when 
used as a dance floor, accommodates 1,500 people. When 
used for active sports, the gymnasium floor contains two 
full-sized basketball courts, or six badminton courts, or 
four volleyball courts. The ample outdoor area at the 
center provides two hard-surface tennis courts, three 
open-air fireplaces and picnic tables, an archery range, 
badminton, horseshoe, and volleyball courts, and five 
softball diamonds. 
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The program in the recreation center is, in the main 
designed for large group participation, with many small 
interest groups developing as the need occurs. Admis- 
sion to the building itself or to the social activities which 
are carried on is not restricted to residents. In other 
words, since “The Farms” is physically situated with 
so many military installations nearby, many men visit 
our building, making some aspects of our program co- 
educational ones. While this policy makes for an added 
responsibility in supervision, it also makes for a more 
healthy and natural social situation for the residents. 


The bigger phase of the organized community pro- 
gram includes the following: dances and parties, sports 
and athletics, instructional classes, drama and theater 
from professional sources, movies, home talent variety 
shows and musicales, religious services, circulating 
library, crafts activities, and special interest groups. 

The three of these above areas which have shown the 
greatest development within the past year are the sports 
program, the theater program, and the crafts program. 


The sports and athletics division provides instruction 
by means of classes and clinics in such sports as soft- 
ball, basketball, volleyball, bowling, archery, tennis, and 
badminton. Highly organized tournaments are con- 
ducted annually in the team sports. In these competi- 
tions, each Hall is represented by a team. The tourna- 
ments are organized on an intramural basis, with “play 
for recreation” being the primary objective. The neces- 
sary and natural friendly rivalry among the different 
Hall groups finds ultimate expression in the goal of a 
trophy award which is made for each sports tournament. 
Socialization factors are also included in these tourna- 
ments by dinners or picnics for all of the participants 
at the end of each sport season. 


Standards for play have been raised to a very satis- 
factory level, in that regulations and rules as set up by 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics are used. 
Also all officiating for basketball and softball is done 
by women with national standing as rated by the Wom- 
en’s National Officials Rating Committee. 

The drama and theater program, which attempts to 
procure good stage attractions, is being developed for 
two reasons: first, the desire to bring to our residents 
the best of entertainment at the lowest price, and second, 
an effort to fill the need for legitimate theater since 
there is none in this area. 

During the past theatrical season some of the more 
outstanding presentations were three plays by the Bar- 
ter Theater of Virginia, Libby Holman with her pro- 
gram of “Earth Songs,’’ a concert by the National 
Symphony Orchestra, and Tommy Dorsey and his band. 


N the other field where the most remarkable progress 

has been noted, a well-equipped craft department 
has been built up. The popularity of crafts activities 
has shown an almost unbelievable increase. Classes in 
ceramics, leathercraft, weaving, and metal craft are the 
most popular and this program has proved to be appeal- 
ing to all age groups. In spite of the large classes, the 
crafts director has been able to devote a great deal of 
time to some residents who have had adjustment, be- 
havior, and emotional problems. It is with some of 
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these people that the really constructive and gratifying 
benefits of such a program have been noted. 

Direction and leadership for this community program 
comes from a staff of four trained recreation workers. 
In order that the wide scope of program needs may be 
fulfilled, many volunteers have been trained to supple- 
ment the staff. The major volunteer group is the Re- 
creation Building council. This council consists of two 
representatives from each civilian Hall and one from 
the Army. It acts as both a planning group and a 
“doing” group. It also serves as a direct line between 
the program and the recreational desires of the resi- 
dents. 

While Arlington Farms is classified as a temporary 
housing project, we know that many people who have 
resided here have gone back to their home areas with 
a permanent impression that organized recreation is a 
necessary part of good community living in America. 

¢e ¢ 


City Directors 
(Continued from page 15) 


Detroit: Vaughn S. Blanchard, director, health and physical 
education. 

Flint: Harold Bacon, supervisor, physical education; Connie 
Mulder, supervisor, health service. 

Grand Rapids: John Bos, director, health, physical education, 
athletics, safety: Ruth M. Jubb, assistant director, health 
and physical education. 

Hamtramck: Floyd H. Stocum, director, health and physical 
education. 

Highland Park: E. Dwight Dyer, director, physical education 
and athletics. 

Jackson: Paul E. Clark, director, health, physical education, 
and athletics. 

Kalamazoo: Anne Finlayson, director, physical education. 

Lansing: Florence Banhagel, director, physical education and 
health. 

Pontiac: Hercules Renda, director, physical 
athletics; Josephine Seeley, school nurse. 
Port Huron: Cecil V. Fowler, director, physical education. 
Royal Oak: Nyol R. Hayes, director of athletics. 
Saginaw: Roy J. McMurray, director, physical 

health, and safety. 


education and 


education, 


Minnesota 
Duluth: Victor C. Dunder, director, physical education and 
safety. 
Minneapolis : Eugenia M. Ziemer, consultant, physical education. 
Rochester: Paul F. Schmidt, supervisor, physical education. 
St. Paul: Gene Aldrich, director, physical education and 
athletics. 
Mississippi 
Jackson: Mrs. Dora B. Mooney, supervisor, physical education, 
and director of safety. 
Meridian: Francis Kitchens, director, health and physical edu- 
cation (boys); (Miss) Gene Kidder, director, health and 
physical education (girls). 


Missouri 

Kansas City: Dr. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, director, health and 
physical education. 

Springfield: H. O. Hartley, supervisor, physical education. 

University City: Helen Manley, director, health, physical educa- 
tion and safety. 

St. Joseph: Muriel M. Lomax, director, health and physical 
education. 

St. Louis: Helen Manley, director, physical education. 
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Nebraska 


Lincoln: Walter N. Foster, director, health education and 
health services. 

Omaha: Catharine Carrick, director, health and physical edu- 
cation. 

New Jersey 

Atlantic City: Mazie V. Scanlan. director, health education. 

Bayonne: George Cody, director. physical education: Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Fifer, chief medical inspector; Gustav Ruh, director, 
safety and visual education. 

Bloomfield: Norman L. Claxton, chairman, health and physical 
education department. 

Camden: Paul H. Shaffer, director, health, safety, physical 
education, and athletics. 

Clifton: Langley G. Claxton, director, physical education. 

Elizabeth: Walter A. Gardell, director, division of physical 
welfare. 

Irvington: Russell W. Neide, supervisor, physical education, 
health, and safety. 

Jersey City: Arthur G. Humphrey, director, health and physical 
education. 

Kearny: R. Warren Fogerty, director, health, safety, and 
physical education. 

Montclair: Franklin G. Armstrong, director, health services 
and physical education. 

Newark: Dr. James E. McCormick, director, bureau of health 
education and service. 

Plainfield: Herbert A. Stine, supervisor, health, physical edu- 
cation, and safety. 

Trenton: LeRoy Smith, director, health education and physi- 
cally handicapped children. 

West New York: James G. Growney, director, health, physical 
education, and athletics. 

West Orange: Robert C. Callard, director, health, physical 
education, and safety. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester: John J. Hurley, director, physical education, 
grades; Carl F. Simon, director, physical education, high 
school. 

New York 


Albany: Kenneth B. DuBois, director, bureau of health educa- 
tion. 

Binghamton: Frances Van Arsdale, health teaching; Loyal D. 
Greenman, director, physical education and recreation. 

Buffalo: Eugene Hofmeister, director, health and physical 
education. 

Elmira: Roland J. George, director, physical education and 
health instruction. 

Jamestown: Howard P. Wiquist, director, physical education 
and _ athletics. 

Kingston: Warren G. Kias, director, physical education. 

Mount Vernon: Julius E. Kuhnert, director, physical education. 

Newburgh: C. Everett Stevens, director, health and physical 

education. 


New Rochelle: Gerald J. Donnelly, director, health and physical 
education. 

New York: Dr. I. H. Goldberger, director, health education 

Niagara Falls: Harold W. Herkimer, director, health and 
physical education. 

Poughkeepsie: Samuel Kallock, director, health and physical 
education. 

Rochester: Herman K. Norton, director, health and physical 
education. 

Rome: John J. Grant, director of athletics, physical education. 

Schenectady: Howard A. Wescott, director, health, physical 
education, and safety. 

Syracuse: Henry G. Berberich, director, physical education. 

Troy: Chauncey R. Mann, director, physical education. 

Utica: William L. Boyle, supervisor, physical education and 
safety; Dr. Stephen A. Mahady, supervisor, medical inspec- 
tion. 

Watertown: Dr. Clifford C. Wray, director, health and physical 
education. 

White Plains: Frank B. McGovern, supervisor, physical edu- 
cation. 

Yonkers: Dr. Richard F. Hayes, director, physical education; 
Dr. Floyd O. Reed, director, health service. 


North Carolina 


Asheville: Augusta Barnett, director, health and physical edu- 
cation; Gilmer Graham, supervisor, elementary health and 
physical education. 

Durham: A. E. Weatherford, director of physical education. 

Greensboro: Robert B. Jamieson, director, health, physical 
education, and athletics. 

Raleigh: Charles E. Spencer, director, school health coordin- 
ating service. 

Wilmington: Gertrude B. Moore, supervisor, physical education 
and health in elementary schools. 


North Dakota 


Fargo: P. E. Mickelson, director, physical education. 
Ohio 


Akron: Robert H. Harper, director, physical education, welfare 
education. 

Canton: Dr. Ned Bauhof, school physician. 

Cincinnati: W. K. Streit, director, physical education; Dr. John 
Danahy, director, health and hygiene; Angus E. King, super- 
visor, athletics; Olive Ewan, supervisor, primary education. 

Cleveland: Dr. Charles F. Good, directing supervisor, school 
health services; Floyd A. Rowe, directing supervisor, physical 
welfare, physical education, and recreation. 

Cleveland Heights: Louise K. Hale, supervisor, elementary 
physical education. 

Columbus: M. D. Sheatsley, director, physical and health edu- 
cation. ‘ 

Dayton: P. V. Welcome, supervisor, physical education; George 
B. Tate, supervisor, visual and safety education. 
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The Reading Section 





Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the AAHPER unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


A Boy Grows Up. Harry C. McKown. Rev. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 1949. 
333 pages, $2.40. 

This book is designed to help the teen-age boy in his transi- 
tion from boyhood to manhood. It deals with the problems of a 
boy in today’s world. Informal counsel, practical suggestions, 
and real-life illustrations encourage the boy to think and act 
intelligently about his own social and financial, vocational prob- 
lems and activities. This revised edition includes new chapters 
on education, health, and marriage. 


Adolescent Fantasy. Percival M. Symonds. New 
Columbia University Press, 1949. 397 pages, $6.00. 
The purpose of the study is to reveal the drives and frustra- 

tions of the adolescent and to illustrate graphically the use of the 

picture method of personality analysis. The Thematic Apper- 
ception Test confronts the individual with a set of pictures from 
which he makes up imaginative explanations of what the pictures 

signify to him. Considerable case data have made possible a 

comparison of themes contained in the stories with personality 

characteristics. The author cautions against too great optimism 
in relating fantasy material and overt personality. 


York: 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped. A bibliography covering 
the period 1940-1946 in two volumes. Maya Riviere. Living- 
ston, New York: Livingston Press, 1949. 1,024 pages, $10.00 
for both volumes. 


This bibliography presents a guide to thousands of the best 
studies of handicapped persons which have been made. It also 
describes what has been done toward their rehabilitation. The 
publication supplies a working tool for the student and research 
worker and a reference guide to the practitioner in rehabilitation. 
The bibliography includes more than 5,000 papers arranged not 
only by authors, but supplied with a particularly comprehensive 
cross index. More than 800 films bearing on rehabilitation have 
been included. 


School Ideals. Prepared and edited by Van B. Hooper. Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin: Ideals Publishing Company, 3510 West 
St. Paul Avenue, 1949. 124 pages, $1.25. 


This is an unusually beautiful book prepared primarily for 
those in the teaching profession. It contains exquisite art re- 
productions in full natural color, selected poems, articles, phi- 
losophy, and inspirational items,.all of which are ideal for 
bulletin board or special classroom use. Teachers and pupils 
alike will discover a wealth of material. 


Design for Tennis. Mary K. Browne. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 101 Fifth Avenue; 1949. 216 pages, $3.00. 

This book gives the method and procedure for tennis instruc- 
tion in full detail. It develops a teaching method whereby the 
rudiments of tennis can be taught in classes. Many pictures and 
sketches have been provided to clarify each technical point. The 
sequence pictures leave nothing to the imagination, since the 
stroke can be followed from beginning to end. The author has 
a wealth of experience, being ori of the best women tennis 
players. This book will meet a real teaching need. 


Motor Performance and Growth. Harold E. Jones. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, California: University of California Press, 
1949. 181 pages, $3.00 (cloth), $2.00 (paper). 

This study analyzes the development of muscular strength 
during adolescence through repeated measures of the performance 
of boys and girls over a seven-year period. Correlational 
methods, group comparisons, and individual case reports were 
used in studying the personal and social significance of physical 
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ability, and in seeking results which could be applied in edu- 
cational guidance. The purpose of the book is to provide in- 
formed guidance and wholesome physical activities for students 
in general. For boys who are temporarily retarded in growth, 
informed guidance implies an understanding of their individual 
growth patterns and potentialities based upon adequate cumula- 
tive records and measure of maturing. 


After the Whistle Blows. Jack Petrill. New York: The Wil- 
liam-Frederick Press, 313 West 35th Street, 1949. 351 pages, 
$10.00. 


This book covers the administration of industrial recreation 
—its problems and solutions. A detailed discussion of programs, 
advantages and disadvantages of centralized programs, the four 
phases of industrial recreation, organization and responsibilities, 
internal organization of the plant, finances, facilities, activities, 
leaders, public relations, and publicity unions are some of the 
points covered by this volume. Also included is an analysis 
of leisure time, safety, gambling in factories, actual case his- 
tories, and reports and schedules, as well as the history and tra- 
dition of industrial recreation. 


Shearer's Manual of Human Dissection. Charles E. Tobin. 
2nd ed. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: The Blakiston Company, 
1012 Walnut Street, 1949. 286 pages, $4.50. 


This manual or dissecting guide is designed to facilitate and 
enhance instruction in gross anatomic laboratories. It has 
achieved a workable balance between the amount of procedure 
for dissection and descriptive text. Designed to be an autono- 
mous unit, this manual does not have to be used in conjunction 
with, or with reference to, any specific descriptive text of 
human anatomy. Text descriptions have been simplified and 
illustrations added. New anatomical concepts, developed since 
the first edition, are included. 


Constructive Uses of Atomic Energy. S. C. Rothmann. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 1949. 258 
pages, $3.00. 

Here is the first book to describe for the layman the “Peaceful 
Atom” and the uses to which it is already being put in such 
fields as industrial power, chemistry, metallurgy, aviation, cer- 
amics, soil fertilizer research, and biological, pharmaceutical, 
and medical research. It brings together, in unified and easily 
understandable form, fourteen articles by scientists who are: 
among the leaders in atomic research in many fields, beginning 
with ‘Dr. Arthur H. Compton. Here is a clear and compre- 
hensive picture, illustrated with illuminating photographs and 
drawings, of the most exciting subject of our time. 


Inside the Campus. Charles E. McAllister. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1949. 248 pages, $5.00. 


What goes on in the American college? What is the college 
student saying, thinking, doing in preparing himself for the time 
when he will take over the reins of government, industry, state- 
craft? To get at the facts, Dr. McAllister spent a year studying 
eighty-nine colleges and universities. This book is his report. 
Some of the findings will cause some eyebrows to lift; the 
author found, for instance, that Communism is less a threat to 
student morale and character than is cheating in examinations. 
The book will provide information for anyone and everyone 
interested in education. 


Modern Dance: Techniques and Teaching. Gertrude Shurr and 
Rachael D. Yocom. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
101 Fifth Avenue, 1949. 191 pages, $3.75. 

This practical book is divided into three sections: the first, 
Dance Warm-ups, presents the bounces, extensions, and 
stretches ; the second, Dance Exercises, offers a group of move- 
ments relating specifically to dance education, such as arm pat- 






terns, knee bends, foot and leg exercises; and the third, Dance 
Techniques, contains simple and complex examples of dance 
vocabulary as mediums of expression. In it are eighty-one 
photocode illustrations, each of which comprises from three to 
fourteen photographs. The techniques selected are applicable 
to large and small classes; to all levels of student education— 
school, college, and professional; and to classes in corrective 
physical education. Elementary school teachers can adapt the 
material to the interests and specific experiences of children. 


Honor Your Partner. Ed Durlacher. New York: the Devin- 
Adair Company, 23 East 26th Street, 1949. 286 pages, $7.50. 


This book is intended to be the square dance book to end all 
square dance books. Eighty-one traditional square, contra, and 
circle dances are here presented in as nearly fool-proof fashion 
as possible. Each dance consists of the actual calls synchronized 
with specially arranged music and facing an instruction page. 
The picture-sequence section consists of 64 pages of visual in- 
struction. By flipping these pages motion picture style, the 
reader can see 23 of the fundamental figures, “swing,” “do- 
si-do,” etc., in action. In order to make the book as compre- 
hensive as possible, the dances have been chosen from the four 
corners of the United States, and the author has invited eleven 
famous fellow-callers each to contribute a direct regional flavor 
by presenting one of his own favorites. 

Life and Education in Early. Societies. Thomas Woody. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 1949. 825 
pages, $7.50. 

It is impossible to find physical culture adequately presented 
in books dealing with the general history of education. This 


volume makes no presumptuous claim to being that ideal ; rather, , 


giving considerable space to physical aspects of man’s life and 
education in certain ancient societies and combining therewith 
a sketch of the culture of the mind, it aims modestly to supple- 
ment existing histories. Recognizing in this book the integral 
character of social life, and that formal education, mental and 
physical, is constantly conditioned by man’s economy, religion, 
_and political and social systems, a survey is made of those fac- 
tors which constitute the framework of all formal educational 
operations. , 


The Intramural Handbook. Carl D. Voltmer and Vernon W. 
Lapp. St. Louis, Missouri: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1949. 
176 pages, $3.00. 

The purpose of this book is two-fold: first, to provide the 
active intramural director with a handy reference when he is 
making schedules and planning new intramural events; second, 
to provide the professional student in physical education with 
a basic workbook in this field. This book is not so much con- 
cerned with actual playing rules and game descriptions as with 
giving tips about sports and rules that have proved helpful in 
the actual use of these sports in intramural competition. These 
tips are of value not only to the college director of intramurals ; 


but to the intramural man who is trying to promote sensible 
grade and high school sports competition for all. 


Youth, Key to America’s Future. M. M. Chambers and Elaine 
Exton. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, - 
744 Jackson Place, NW, 1949. 117 pages, $2.00. , 


The Committee on Youth Problems of the American Council 
on Education sponsored this book as a supplement to a pre- 
vious volume of the same kind entitled American Youth which 
was published in 1938. This bibliography will be of practical 
help in locating current literature on adolescence, child labor 
delinquency, recreation, health, vocational adjustment, inter. 
group relations, UMT and Selective Service, and many other 
problems. Here are 240 informative annotations of recent books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles (the majority published be- 
tween 1943 and 1948). Some of the publications are primarily 
intended for young people themselves, while others will furnish 
guidance for adults concerned with the welfare of youth, such 
as parents, educators, child psychologists, recreational directors, 
guidance counselors, and youth-serving officials and workers in 
civic and church groups. > 


Recent Publications - - - 


Practices of Promise in the Understanding and Use of the 
Democratic Process. Study Conference on Report of the Pro- 
fessional Leadership Committee of the National Association of 
Physical Education of College Women. 46 pages, 50¢ to mem- 
bers of the National Association for Physical Education of 
College Women, $1.00 to non-members. Write to Helen 
Petroskey, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, for copies. 


Physical Education, Athletics, and Recreation Aids. The 
Athletic Institute, 209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
22 pages, free. (Listing of books and pamphlets, motion pic- 
tures, and slide-films produced by The Athletic Institute.) 


Health—Where to Find It. Vermont Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, Inc., 348 College Street, Burlington, Vermont. 45 pages, 
10¢. (Directory of health and welfare materials. ) 


The Emotional Climate of the Exceptional Child. The Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 50 pages, free. For copies 
write to the Child Research Clinic, Woods Schools, Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania. (Proceedings of the April, 1949, conference on 
the emotional climate of the exceptional child.) 


75 Favorite Square Dance Calls. Wes McVicar. Gordon V. 
Thompson, 902 Yonge Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 75 
pages, 75¢. (Square dances for dancers and teachers arranged 
in order of difficulty.) 


Personnel Standards in Recreation Leadership. Committee 
report. National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10. 47 pages, 50¢. (What the standards are 





and how to apply them.) 
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